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Cuarter XXIII. Between Even anv Exite 


N the last night of Eustace Thorburn’s abode in his uncle’s lodg- 
ings the two men sat even longer than ordinary talking, the elder 
watching the face of the younger with more than usual tenderness. 

“T daresay the future seems a little dark to you, dear lad,” he 
began softly, after they had talked of all things except that which 
was nearest to the hearts of both. “I won’t try to comfort you with 
the usual philosophical truisms about the foolishness of youthful fan- 
cies. I won’t preach the vanifas vanitatum of worn-out middle age to 
hoping, dreaming, despairing youth. Keep the dream, boy, even if 
there is a bitter flavour of despair mingled with the sweetness of it. 
Keep the dream. Such dreams are the guardian angels of youth, the 
patron saints of manhood. I have my patron saint, and I pray to her 
sometimes, and confess my sins to. her, and receive absolution, and am 
comforted. To my eyes Mademoiselle de Bergerac would most likely be 
only a pretty young person with blue eyes—I think you said blue eyes 
—and a white muslin frock. But if she seem an angel to you, en- 
throne her in your heart of hearts. A man is all the better for carry- 
ing an angel about with him, even if it be only an angel of his own 
making.” 

And then, after a pause, Daniel went on. “About your future 
career as a man of letters I think you need have no misgiving. Those 
little verses which you submitted to me in such fear and trembling 
have made their mark. They have gone straight to the hearts of the 
people. The rising generation always elects its own poet. The students 
of the Quartier Latin knew Alfred de Musset’s verses by heart, and 
spouted and sang them, before they were reprinted from the magazine 
where they first appeared. M.de Lamartine thought very small things 
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of the youngster, just as Byron thought very small things of Monsieur 
Lamartine himself; for since the world of letters began, the public has 
had a way of choosing its own favourites, and has been ever indulgent 
to faithful servants. No, Eustace, I have no fear for your future. 
When you leave Greenlands, it shall not be for the smoke and riot of 
London. You must take a lodging at some pretty village by the river, 
and write your book or your poem as your guardian angel directs; and 
if your heart is broken, and you put it into your book, so much the 
better. Your heart can be patched up again by and by; and in the 
mean time the public likes a book with a genuine broken heart in it. 
Byron used to break his heart once a year, and send Murray the 
pieces.” 

“T could not trade upon my sorrows as Byron did.” 

“ Because you are not Byron. He did not trade upon his sorrows. 
That is a true saying of Owen Meredith’s, ‘Genius is greater than man. 
Genius does what it must, and talent does what it can.’ I quote from 
memory. Byron’s was genius—the real fire; the supernatural force 
that is given to a man to use, but seldom given to him to govern. 
Byron was the Ajax of poets,—abused, distraught, roaring like a bull 
in his mighty pain,—and a demigod.” 

After this there came a long and animated discourse upon Byron 
and his successors. Of all things Eustace loved best to talk of poetry 
and poets, from Homer to Tennyson. What mortal creature does not 
like to talk “shop”? And then, when the two men had wearied them- 
selves with the pleasant excitement of debate, there was a silence of 
some minutes, which was broken abruptly by Daniel Mayfield. 

“T made a discovery the other day, Eustace,” he said. “I have 
had half a mind to tell you nothing about it; but perhaps it is as 
well you should be told.” 

“What kind of discovery, uncle Dan ?” 

“ A discovery about—well—about the author of Dion.” 

“What? Have you found out who he is ?” 

“No,” replied Daniel very gravely; “I am no wiser as to his name 
and status; but I have found out that he was a villain, and is a villain 
still if he lives, I daresay; for I don’t think so base a wretch as that 
would be likely to mend with age. I doubt if it will ever be any good 
to you to know more of your father than you knew when your poor 
mother died; but you have wished to be wiser, and I have humoured 
your wish. Do you remember what I said to you after I read Dion ?” 

“TI remember every word.” 

“T told you then that the author of that book must have been the 
kind of man to fascinate such a girl as your mother. I have met with 
another book written by the same man, and have read it as carefully as 
I read the first. Eustace, I believe that man was your father.” 

“ You—you believe that ?” 

“Yes,” returned Daniel earnestly. “There is a picture of your 
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mother’s girlhood in the book I have been reading, a likeness too 
close to be accidental.” 

“Let me see it, uncle Dan! let me see that book! Let me only 
assure myself that the man who wrote it was—” 

** What would you do if you were sure of that ?” 

“T would find him—or his grave.” 

The young man had risen, and stood before his kinsman breathless, 
eager, ready to confront the universe in his passionate desire to avenge 
the wrongs of the dead. Standing thus, he looked like a sculptor’s ideal 
image of righteous anger. 

Daniel Mayfield looked up at him with a sad smile. 

*‘ And then,” he said; “and then—what then? Ifyou find a grave, 
will you trample or spit upon it? Surely it would be but a sorry ven- 
geance to insult the dead. And if you find this man in the flesh, what 
will you do to him? Your face tells me you would like to kill him. 
You look like Orestes newly come from the temple of the Eumenides, 
charged with his dreadful duty. But Orestes did not seem any the 
happier for having killed his mother. The primitive instinct must 
always be—kill; the thirst for blood. It is only human nature to 
want to kill the man who has offended you, and the modern horse- 
whipping is a feeble substitute for the exploded duel. But then Chris- 
tianity comes in with its law of sufferance and submission. No, dear 
lad, I cannot believe that any good could come of a meeting between 
you and your father, unless—” 

“ Unless what, uncle Dan?” asked Eustace, when the other paused. 

“ Unless, by his affection for you, he could atone for his desertion 
of your mother.” 

“ Atone for that!” cried the young man. ‘“ Do you think any favours 
that man could bestow on me would blot out the remembrance of her 
wrongs? Do you think I could be so mean as to sell my heritage of 
vengeance for some mess of pottage in the shape of worldly advantage? 
No, uncle Dan; she is dead, and there is no such thing as atonement. 
It is too late—too late. While she lived she was ready to forgive; 
nature made her to love and pardon. If he had come then, and she 
had forgiven, I could have forgiven for her—with her. But she is 
gone. That man permitted her to die alone; and if I could forgive 
him the wrongs that blighted her life, I could not forgive him that last 
wrong—her lonely deathbed. And do you think he cares for my love 
or my forgiveness? The man who could leave my mother to her lonely 
fate for twenty years is not likely to be suddenly possessed with affec- 
tion for her son.” : 

“The day may come when you will be a son whom any father would 
be proud to claim.” 

“Let him claim me in that day, if he dare,” answered Eustace with 
kindling eyes. “I belong to the dead—And now, uncle Dan, tell me 
what this book is, and how you came by it.” 
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“That part of the business is commonplace enough. I told you 
I knew a handy scrub of a man good at picking up any out-of-the-way 
book I may happen to want. I commissioned this man to hunt the 
second-hand booksellers for a copy of Dion—strange that neither you 
nor I ever speculated on the author of Dion having written other books. 
My man hunted without result as regards Dion; but one morning he 
came to me with a couple of thin volumes, bound in gray paper-covered 
boards, and looking very dingy in comparison with the gaudy cloth 
and gilt lettering that obtains nowadays. He had hunted in vain for 
Dion, he informed me; but in the course of his search he had come 
across this other book by the author of Dion. The book is yonder, in 
that parcel.—No,” cried Daniel, pushing the young man gently aside ; 
“you shall not look at the book while you are with me. That is a sub- 
ject I do not care to talk about. Carry the parcel down to Greenlands 
with you, and read the book quietly—at night, in your own room. You 
will know little more of your father after you have read it than you 
know now. The book is a study in morbid anatomy; it is the reve- 
lation of an utterly selfish nature, and the writer is an unconscious 
moralist. Vanitas vanitatum is the unwritten refrain of his song.” 

“Was the book a success, like Dion ?” 

“Tt was not. I have taken the trouble to refer to the literary 
journals for the year in which this second book was published. In 
some it is passed over with a few cold words of approval, in others 
unnoticed ; in one it forms the subject of what French critics call a 
sanglant article. 'The book wants all that is best in Dion—the fresh- 
ness, the youth, the young romance that plays at bo-peep behind a 
mask of world-weariness. There is an interval of ten years between 
the two books. In the second the writer is really blasé. He is ten 
times more egotistical, more contemptuous and suspicious of his fellow- 
men—more everything that is bad. He has ceased to enjoy anything 
in life. He has no enjoyment even in his writing; indeed, he writes 
with the air of a man who knows he will only be read by inferior crea- 
tures, and one expects him at every moment to throw down the pen. 
One cannot read the book without yawning, for one feels that the 
man yawned while he was writing it.” 

“And in this cold epitome of his selfish life he writes of my 
mother ?” 

“Toa” 

“‘ And throughout the book you believe it is of himself he writes ?” 

“ Of that I am certain. A man has a tone in writing of himself 
that he never has when his subject is only some figment of the brain. 
There is a passion, an acrimony, in genuine autobiography not to be 
mistaken. I do not say that this book is a plain narration of facts. 
There is no doubt considerable dressing-up and disguising of events ; 
but the undercurrent of reality is obvious to the least experienced 
reader. There is one point that puzzles—I must own perplexes—me 
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beyond measure. It was perhaps a mistaken delicacy which induced 
me to respect your mother’s silence about all things relating to that 
bad man. If I had found this book during her lifetime, I should 
have broached this painful subject, and compelled her to tell me all.” 

“ But why— why ?” Eustace asked with breathless eagerness. “‘ What 
had you to learn more than those letters tell us—that he was a villain 
without heart or conscience, and that she was young and guileless, and 
loved him only too dearly ?” 

“‘ There are passages in that book which have made me think that 
the relations between this man and my sister were something more 
than we have believed.” 

“You think that he married my mother ?” 

“T am disposed to think so. But the marriage—if it took place— 
could hardly have been an ordinary marriage. His allusions to it are 
very vague; but it seems as if, whatever the ceremonial was, its legal 
importance was only known to this man himself.” 

“Why do you think this ?” 

“From certain faint hints here and there. ‘If she only knew her 
legal hold upon me,’ he writes; ‘if she were a woman of the world and 
knew her power.’ There is some hidden meaning in these half sent- 
ences; I know not what. In a record of mixed reality and fiction, 
who is to say where reality ends and fiction begins? But you will read 
the book, and then judge for yourself.” 


Eustace Thorburn went back to Greenlands, depressed, but not 
utterly disheartened. He knew that his uncle had urged upon him 
the only honourable course open to him in his relations with M. de 
Bergerac. It would have been sweet to him to live on for ever in 
that friendly companionship with the bright and gentle creature who 
had welcomed him to her home with such simple kindness. And now 
reflection had convinced him that it was necessary to resign the dear 
privilege of this innocent companionship, he felt more keenly than he 
had felt hitherto all the sweetness of his life at Greenlands, and the 
dreariness of any life that could come after it. His ambition would 
be left to him; that wonderful, radiant high-read which every young 
man believes in—the via sacra that leads straight across the untrodden 
wilderness of the future to the Temple of Fame—would still await the 
coming of his eager feet. But even that sacred road would seem dreary 
and desolate if the pole-star of hope were darkened; or in plainer 
words, it must seem to him but a poor thing to make his mark in the 
world of letters, if he was not to be blest with Helen de Bergerac’s 
love. 

He returned to Greenlands by the same pathway which he had 
trodden just one year before, when he went a stranger to M. de Ber- 
gerac’s house. Ah, how unutterably beautiful the Berkshire landscape 
seemed to him in its ripe, rich midsummer loveliness! High tangled 
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hedge, winding lane, distant hill, and woodland, shone before him like 
a picture too divine for earth. 

“ And I am to leave all this, and to leave her!” he thought. “I 
am to be self-banished from a home that Horace might have loved, 
and from the tranquil life which is a poet’s best education. Ifsuch a 
sacrifice as this is duty, it is very hard.” 

For the first time in his life this young man found himself before 
the altar on which he was to sacrifice his happiness. In the existence 
of every man there comes the hour in which he must needs sacrifice 
his firstborn, or live inglorious with the remorseful consciousness that 
he has shrunk from the performance of a duty. The altar is there, 
and Isaac, and the knife is given to him. Heaven help him if his 
courage fail the weak wretch in that awful moment, and he refuse to 
complete the propitiatory sacrifice ! 

Eustace Thorburn approached his altar resolute, but very sor- 
rowful; and the voice of the tempter pleaded with the casuistry of an 
Escobar. 

“ Why not stop at least till the book is finished?” said the tempter. 
* You will be doing your kind employer a disservice by depriving him 
of your labour. Your mighty secret can do no harm so long as it is 
securely locked in your own breast; and are you so weak a fool that 
you must needs betray yourself ?” 

And hereupon the stern voice of Duty came to the rescue. 

“What warranty can you give for the preservation of your secret ?” 
asked the cold calm matron. ‘“ A word, a look, from that foolish chit 
Mademoiselle de Bergerac, and the story would be told. As for the 
great book, which is no doubt predoomed to be the ruin of some too- 
confiding publisher, you may give M. de Bergerac almost as much 
assistance in London as you can give him in Berkshire.” 

Eustace heard voices and gay laughter in the garden as he drew 
near the gate in the holly-hedge, and amongst other voices the low 
gentlemanlike tones of Harold Jerningham. Hephestus bade a noisy 
welcome as the young man opened the gate. M. de Bergerac and 
Mr. Jerningham were sitting by a tea-table under the chestnut-trees, 
deep in a learned dispute upon the history of Islamism ; while Helen 
busied herself with the cups and saucers, and looked up every now and 
then to join in the argument or to laugh at the acrimony of the dis- 
putants. 

“So Mr. Jerningham has not left Berkshire, although he talked 
of starting for a yachting expedition to Norway last week,” thought 
Eustace, not too well pleased to see the master of Greenlands so com- 
pletely at home in that dear abode which he was himself so soon to 
leave. 

Helen started up from the tea-table with a little exclamation of 
delight as the returning traveller came across the lawn. She blushed 
as she welcomed him; but blushes at eighteen mean very little. Mr. 
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Jerningham stopped in the middle of a sentence and watched the 
young lady with attentive eyes as she shook hands with her father’s 
secretary. 

“We are so pleased to see you back again, Mr. Thorburn,” she 
said. ‘ We have missed you so much—haven’t we, papa?” 

“Yes, my dear, I have been very much at a loss for my kind 
assistant,” answered M. de Bergerac. ‘ Would you imagine it pos- 
sible, Thorburn, that any man can pretend to doubt the original genius 
and creative power of Mahomet ?” 

And hereupon M. de Bergerac entered upon a long disquisition on 
the subject that was dearest to his heart, and Eustace had to listen in 
reverential silence, while he was languishing to tell Helen about the 
little commissions he had executed for her in town, or to inquire into 
the health of her song-birds, or the economy of the poultry-yard to 
which she devoted so much care. He wanted some excuse for looking 
at her sweet face and hearing her beloved voice, and all the poetry 
of Mohammedanism seemed dull and prosaic for him when compared 
with the magical charm of the commonest observation this young lady 
could utter. It is given to youth and beauty to drop pearls and 
diamonds from her lips unconsciously—pearls and diamonds invisible 
to common eyes, it is true, but the most precious of all gems for 
that one person to whom the speaker seems at once an angel and a 
goddess. 

For that one evening Eustace Thorburn permitted himself to be 
unutterably happy. So magical a light is the glamour which true love 
sheds on the scene it shines upon, that the lover’s eye is blinded for 
the moment to all that lies beyond the scene thus glorified. The 
future scarcely existed for the mind of Eustace Thorburn that happy 
midsummer evening. He lived in the present; and this quaint old 
garden, these chestnut-trees, this white-robed maiden seated under their 
shadow, dim and ghostlike in the twilight, constituted the world. The 
great canopy of heaven and the young moon and all the stars, the 
murmuring river, and shadowy woods and distant hills, had been 
created for those two. She was Eve, and he was Adam, and this 
was Paradise. The tones of the two sages disputing about the Sheeahs 
and the Soonnees might have been the murmurings of the west wind 
for any consciousness that Eustace had of their neighbourhood when 
once he was released from the duty of listening to M. de Bergerac, and 
free to converse with Helen. 

And yet in the breast of one of these sages there beat a heart from 
which the pains and passions of youth had not yet been banished,—a 
heart that ached with a keen anguish as its owner watched those two 
figures seated in the shadow of the chestnut-tree. Mr. Jerningham had 
lived in society, and had learned the difficult art of conducting one 
argument with skill and judgment while another argument was being 
silently debated in his heart. He talked about Islamism, and did battle 
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for his own convictions, and missed no chance of putting his opponent 
in the wrong; and yet all the time that silent inner monitor was de- 
bating that other question. 

“Tf I had been as free as this young man, could I have won that 
girl, with him for my rival?” he asked himself. “ What gift has he 
that I do not possess except youth? And is there really a charm in 
youth more divine than any grace of mind or polish of manner that 
belongs to a riper age? Is it only a physical charm—the charm of a 
smoother cheek or brighter eyes,—or is it an indefinable freshness of 
mind and heart that constitutes the superiority? I do not think Helen 
de Bergerac the kind of woman to like a man less because there are a 
few lines across his forehead and a few silver threads in his hair; but 
I know that there is a sympathy between her and this young man that 
does not exist between her and me. And yet I doubt if any ambitious 
lad of five-and-twenty can love as devotedly as a man of my age. It 
is only when we have proved the hollowness of everything else in life 
that we are free to surrender ourselves entirely to the woman we love.” 

Again and again during the six months of his lingering at Green- 
lands, Mr. Jerningham had told himself that his case would have been 
utterly hopeless, even if he had been free to woo his old friend’s 
daughter. And yet he pined for his freedom; and there were times 
when he felt somewhat unkindly disposed towards the harmless lady 
at Hampton. 

“What are we to each other but an incumbrance ?” he asked him- 
self. ‘If she had been more guilty, we might be free, she to marry 
Desmond, and I—” 

And then Mr. Jerningham reflected upon the Continental manner of 
marrying and giving in marriage. If he had been at liberty to ask for 
Helen’s hand, what more likely than that the priceless boon would have 
been granted by the friend who loved him and believed in him? Theo- 
dore de Bergerac was of all men the most likely to bestow his daugh- 
ter on a husband of mature age; since he himself had married a woman 
twenty years his senior, and had found perfect happiness in that union. 

Mr. Jerningham fancied himself blest with this fair young wife, and 
pictured to himself the calm and blameless existence which he might 
have led with so sweet a companion. O, what a tranquil haven would 
this have been, after the storms that he had tempted, the lightnings he 
had invited and defied! 

“Of thorns men do not gather figs, nor of a bramble-bush gather 
they grapes,” said the Divine Teacher. Mr. Jerningham remembered 
that solemn sentence. There are some precepts of Holy Writ that a man 
cannot put out of his memory, though he may have outlived by a quarter 
of a century the hour in which he ceased to respect the creed they teach. 

“TI suppose I had my chance of perfect happiness, at some moment 
of my life, and forfeited it,” he said to himself. ‘ Destiny is a bitter 
schoolmistress, and has no pity on the mistakes of her scholars.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


“T/OISEAU FUIT COMME LE BONHEUR,.” 


Eustace refrained from opening the parcel given to him by his 
uncle until he found himself in his own room, in the solemn quiet of a 
rural midnight. Then, and then only, did he feel himself at liberty to 
enter upon a task which had a certain sanctity. It was but a mixed 
record of truth and fiction, this book which his guilty father had given 
to the world; but some part of his mother’s life was interwoven with 
those pages, her brief dream of happiness was shut, as it were, between 
the leaves of the volume, like flowers that have once been bright with 
colour and rich with perfume, and which one finds pale and scentless 
in a long-unopened book. 

The book was called “ Zhe Disappointments of Dion: a Sequel to 
Dion, a Confession. By the same Author.” This preservation in the 
second book of the name that had figured in the first seemed to indi- 
cate the autobiographical nature of both works. The hero of the Dis- 
appointments was the same being as the hero of the Confession—the 
same being, hardened and degraded by ten years of selfishness and dis- 
sipation. The Dion of the Confession had the affectation of cynicism, 
the tone of.an Alcibiades who apes the philosophy of Diogenes. The 
Dion of the Disappointments was really cynical, and attempted to dis- 
guise his cynicism under an affectation of bonhomie. 

Eustace sat till late into the night reading—with unspeakable pain, 
with sorrow, anger, sympathy, mixed in his mind as he read. Yes, this 
book had been written by his father—there could be no doubt of that. 
The first volume contained his mother’s story. It fitted into the record 
of the letters, and to the story told by Mrs. Willows. Idealised and 
poetised by the fancy of the hero, he read the history of a girl’s day- 
dream, and recognised in this poetised heroine the woman whose pen- 
sive face had been wont to brighten when it looked upon his. The story 
of a young student’s passion for a tradesman’s daughter was told with a 
certain grace and poetry. It is but an old story at best. It is always 
more or less the legend of Faust and Gretchen, and it needs a Goethe to 
elevate so simple a fable from the commonplace to the sublime. 

The author of Dion described his Gretchen very prettily. It was a 
portrait by Greuse, with an occasional touch of Raffaelle. 

To the study of this book Eustace Thorburn applied himself with 
intense earnestness of thought and purpose. The Sibylline volumes 
were not more precious to the sage who purchased them so dearly than 
was this egotistical composition to the man who had found a leaf from 
his mother’s life in the heart of the book. 

How much written here was the plain unvarnished truth? how 
much the mere exercise of a romantic fancy? That was the question 
upon which depended the whole value of the volumes. 

On the one hand, it would seem scarcely likely that any man would 
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publish to the world the story of his own transgression, or anatomise 
his own heart for the pleasure of a novel-reading public. On the other 
hand, there was the fact that men heve, in a perverted spirit of vanity, 
given to the press revelations of viler sins and more deliberate base- 
ness than any transgression confessed by the author of Dion. Eustace 
remembered the Confessions of Jean Jacques Rousseau; and he told 
himself that there is no crime which the profoundly egotistical man does 
not think interesting when the criminal is himself. But the strongest 
evidence in support of the idea that this Disappointments of Dion was 
throughout a narration of real events lay in the fact that those pages 
which described the author’s courtship of a tradesman’s daughter formed 
an exact transcript of his mother’s story as Eustace had learned it. The 
quiet sea-coast town, gayer in those days than now; the bookseller’s 
shop; the stretch of yellow sand beyond the rocks; the dull common- 
place companion of the author’s “divine C. ;” the time of year; the in- 
terval that elapsed between the brief courtship and the elopement—all 
corresponded exactly with the data of that sad history whose every 
detail was written upon Eustace Thorburn’s heart. 

Throughout the book, places and persons were indicated only by ini- 
tials; and this alone imparted somewhat of an obsolete and Minerva-Press 
appearance to the volumes. This circumstance also gave further ground 
for the idea that there was in this book very little of absolute invention. 

Eustace read the two slender volumes from beginning to end at a 
sitting. He began to read before midnight. The broad summer sun- 
light shone upon him, and the birds were singing loud in the Berkshire 
woodland, when he closed the second volume. For him every page had 
an all-absorbing interest. The reading of this book was like the autopsy 
of his father’s mind and heart; and there was something of the sur- 
geon’s scientific scrutiny in the deliberate care with which he read. 

If there were any good to be found in this book, he was prepared to 
set that good as a yer-contra in the dread account of debtor and creditor 
which he had kept against his unknown father. But he wanted to 
fathom the depths of evil in the mind of that nameless enemy. He 
wanted to ascertain the uttermost wrong this man had done him in the 
person of that dearer part of himself, his dead mother. 

He read the book steadily through, pausing only to mark the 
passages which seemed to tell Celia Mayfield’s story, and all passages 
which bore, however indirectly, upon that story. 

It was half-past six when he read the last page ; and half-past seven 
was M. de Bergerac’s breakfast-hour. Happily, Mr. Thorburn was at 
that privileged age when a man can do without sleep, and find as much 
refreshment in a few pails of cold water as ponderous middle age can 
derive from a long night’s rest. So he made his toilet, and went down- 
stairs to the bright pretty breakfast-room, little the worse for the 
studious occupation of his night. 

Mr. Jerningham had wandered down by the water-side after leaving 
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the cottage, and had seen the light in the secretary’s window, and won- 
dered what the young man was doing. 

“In the throes of poetical composition, no doubt,” thought the 
master of Greenlands. ‘“ How pleased he seemed to come back to 
these people ; and with what a smile she welcomed him! And to 
think that if I were to offer every possession I have in this world, 
and my heart of hearts, and my pride, and my life into the bargain, 
I could not buy one such smile as that. I could have such smiles 
once for the asking; they shone upon me from the fairest faces, spon- 
taneous and liberal as the sunlight; and I passed on, and did not 
cherish one of them to light my old age. O, surely there is some 
world in which we live our lives again, enlightened by the follies of 
the past ; some Swedenborgian heaven in which the shadows of the 
things we love here are presented to us, and we move amongst them 
regenerate and spiritualised, and redeem the mistakes and errors of 
our earthly existence !” 

Helen de Bergerac came in from the garden with an apronful of 
flowers as Eustace Thorburn entered the breakfast-room. And then 
came the arrangement of the flowers in old Wedgwood vases and old 
Worcester bowls, the clipping of stems, the plucking of stray leaves, 
the selections of dewy roses and jasmine, honeysuckle and geranium,— 
the most dangerous of all occupations for two people who would fain 
hide that secret which these two were trying to conceal from each other. 

These two, however, behaved with supreme discretion. There was 
a dull pain in the heart of Eustace which made him more silent than 
usual. He could not ask the playful frivolous questions about garden 
and poultry-yard, aviary and greenhouse, Greek verbs or Latin verse- 
making, the asking of which until now had been such an unfailing 
source of delight. 

The long night-watching had saddened him ; the brooding over his 
mother’s history had brought the sense of the irremovable stigma upon 
his name home to his mind with a new bitterness. 

“Would this girl’s father, with his Spanish pride of race and his 
pedigree of half-a-dozen centuries, ever bring himself to excuse that 
one shortcoming upon my part?” he asked himself. ‘“Ifin all other 
respects I were the very suitor he would choose for his only child, 
could he forgive the bar-sinister which makes my shield unworthy to 
go side by side with his ?” 

And then the young poet remembered his poverty, and laughed at 
himself in very bitterness of heart for the folly which had permitted 
him to believe, even for one delusive moment, that Theodore de Ber- 
gerac would accept him for a son-in-law. 

“Uncle Dan sees these things clearly,” he said to himself. “ He 
has told me my duty, and I will do it.” 

Helen saw the cloud upon his face, and wondered what could have 
changed him so suddenly. Only last night he had seemed so gay, so 
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happy. This morning he was silent and thoughtful; and something 
told her that his thoughts were sad. 

**T fear you heard some unpleasant news while you were in town,” 
she said anxiously ; “ and yet last night you seemed so light-hearted.” 

‘‘ Light-headed, perhaps. There is a kind of intoxication in plea- 
sant talk about the things one loves and belieyes in; and last night 
the very atmosphere was intoxicating. The faint new moon, and the 
flowers, and the river,—those things mount to one’s brain. The morn- 
ing is sacred to common sense. Hope, faith, happiness, what are they 
but phantoms that vanish at cockcrow? Daylight ushers in the reign 
of worldly wisdom ; and her rule is apt to seem hard.” 

** Does she seem such a hard mistress to you, Mr. Thorburn ?” 

“Yes; she shows me cruel truths in a cold pitiless way.” 

Helen looked puzzled. She felt that the conversation was in some 
manner dangerous, and did not know whither any further question might 
drift her. So she wisely desisted from questioning, and fell back upon 
such safe subjects as the flowers and the birds. But every now and 
then she gave a little furtive look at Eustace Thorburn’s grave face ; 
and those furtive glances convinced her that he was unhappy. 

M. de Bergerac came from his library before the arrangement of 
the vases was quite concluded. He was the earliest riser in his house- 
hold, and came to the breakfast-table always refreshed and invigorated 
by upwards of an hour’s hard reading. 

“‘T have been looking over your note-books, Thorburn,” he said ; 
“vou have done wonders—those extracts from the old Venetian manu- 
scripts will be invaluable to me. You must have worked very closely 
during your absence.” 

“TI did stick to my desk at the Museum pretty closely. But I am 
more than repaid if my extracts are likely to be useful.” 

“They are of the most precious kind. Where should I get such 
another secretary ? You will be able to finish my book some day.” 

“Papa !” cried Helen tenderly. 

“Do not look at me so sadly, dear child. If I were to live to the 
age of Old Parr, the book would scarcely be finished. Thou knowest 
not how such a subject grows upon the writer—how he sees worlds on 
worlds opening before his dazzled eyes—ever distant, ever new—widen- 
ing into infinity. Everywhere it is the wealth of man’s imagination 
which astounds, which terrifies him; and he asks himself with shame 
and humiliation, of the most profound, is it ‘iis which I have set my- 
self to catalogue? Is it ‘iis that I think can be numbered and summa- 
rised in my short span? In the traditions of the Rabbins what a uni- 
verse! In the faith of Zoroaster, what worlds unexplored—unexplorable! 
What fond fantastic dreams, what sublime depths of thought, what gran- 
deur of faith, in the pious mysteries of Brahma and Buddha! Every 
race peoples invisible worlds; and in each new voyage into the realms 
of untutored fancy the shadow-world stretches wider before our gaze. 
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Gods and demons, angels of good and of evil, assume shapes more 
gigantic, attributes more awful. Hell sinks to depths unfathomable. 
Heaven recedes from the weak grasp of mortal intellect. Stricken, 
distraught, the weak soul flees aghast before those barbaric wonders, 
and takes refuge in the haven of Christian faith. Ah, how simple, 
how beautiful, after the gigantic demonology of the East, seems the pure 
and perfect Redeemer of the West—beginning with the martyrdom of 
the magnanimous Prometheus, the bondage of the mythic Herakles, 
culminating in the atonement of the Divine Christ !” 

And here M. de Bergerac dilated upon one of his favourite theories, 
the dual gospel of western Paganism and Christianity ; and fought with 
Eustace Thorburn in support of his pet hypothesis, to the effect that 
Grecian fable was only a distortion of Bible-history, and the stories of 
Prometheus and Herakles mere rude foreshadowings of the purer and 
holier story of man’s Redeemer. 

They fought out the battle of comparative mythology ; Eustace was 
of the two the more earnest Christian. M. de Bergerac went every 
Sunday to a pretty little Roman Catholic chapel, half hidden in a rustic 
garden, beyond Windsor; but his faith would scarcely have satisfied 
the requirements of an orthodox director. The younger man had 
passed dryshod through the boundless ocean of mythic lore to that 
haven of which his patron had spoken—that harbour of rest for the 
wandering soul, where passionate desire to solve the great enigma is 
exchanged for the simple faith of childhood. From his mother’s lips 
Eustace had learned that tender religion of the heart which Paganism 
tries in vain to match with the hard logic of a Plato, or the moral 
axioms of a Confucius. To this faith he had clung even more fondly 
since his mother’s death. If not for his own sake, for hers he must 
needs have been a believer. Where else could he find hope and com- 
fort in the thought of her sad pilgrimage ? Here her weak feet had tra- 
velled by hard and crooked ways—here the burden laid on her had been 
cruel and heavy. As an earthly destiny, with no hope of compensation 
beyond the regions of earth, Celia’s life would have seemed all bitter- 
ness—the vengeance decreed by a pitiless Nemesis, not the just chastise- 
ment of an offended God. But if beyond the sad end of that sorrowful 
journey the traveller found rest and forgiveness in regions unimagin- 
able to the earth-burdened spirit, the pilgrimage seemed no longer 
hard, the burden no longer heavy ; the enigma of all earthly sorrows 
received its answer. 

This was the hope dear to the heart of Celia Mayfield’s son ; and 
for this faith he fought sturdily in conversational battles with his 
patron, refusing to yield one inch of that ground on which the divinity 
of his Master’s mission rested. He would accept for that pure Teacher 
no first-cousinship with Buddha or Confucius—no misty resemblance 
to Zagreus or Dionysus, Prometheus or Herakles—no intellectual 
relationship with Zoroaster or Mahomet. For the truth and the whole 
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truth of the gospel which he had read at his mother’s knee, he was re- 
solute and unflinching. 

If he had been the most jesuitical of schemers, he could not have 
better forwarded his cause with Helen de Bergerac than by this cham- 
pionship of the true faith. She too had learned her best and earliest 
lessons from a mother’s lips, and the philosophical breadth of view 
presented to her always in her father’s conversation had in nowise 
spoiled the simplicity of those first lessons. She heard her father’s 
rationalistic talk with unchanging regret; and hoped always for the 
day in which he should come to see these things in the same myste- 
rious light which made them so sacred and so beautiful to her. 

To-day Eustace was more than usually earnest. Was he not about 
to make his first great sacrifice in proof of his faith? Not on the 
shrine of Pagan honour was he about to lay down his happiness, but 
on the altar of Christian duty. 

He determined that there should be little time lost in the com- 
pletion of that bitter sacrifice. The knife should be sharpened at once 
for the slaughter of Isaac. And in this case, there was, alas, no hope 
of Divine interposition. 

CHAPTER XXY. 
“ THE DISAPPOINTMENTS OF DION.” 


THE secretary went out into the park, and down to the neglected 
shrubbery-walk that wound along the river-bank. This was the loneliest 
and wildest part of Mr. Jerningham’s domain, and solitude was what 
Eustace Thorburn wanted to-day. He had brought with him, not his 
own poem, but those two slender volumes which contained the history 
of his mother’s youth, and in the composition whereof he beheld the 
hand of his unknown father. He wanted to read this book for a second 
time, even more slowly and thoughtfully than he had read it for the 
first time. He wanted, if it were possible, to plumb the very depths of 
his father’s heart. 

The still summer day and the woodland solitude were well fitted 
for meditation. Eustace walked about a mile and a half from M. de 
Bergerac’s cottage before he opened his bodk. The seat which he chose 
was a rude rustic bench, in a hollow of the bank, close to the edge of 
the river—a seat which at high tide was half covered by the water. The 
rugged sloping bank rose behind the rough wooden bench. The young 
man leaned lazily against the short burnt grass of the bank as he read. 

The portion of the book most interesting to this one reader was 
that which told, in terms half cynical, half playful, of the writer’s brief 
delusion—the little Arcadian comedy of rustic life with the girl whose 
heart he had broken, and the bitter tragedy in which it ended. 

The scene depicted in this portion of the story was wild and 
mountainous ; snow-crowned hills formed the background of the land- 
scape. The sea was close at hand; all was gigantic, rugged, uncivi- 
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lised. Yet there was no mention of foreign customs or foreign people. 
There was a certain familiarity in everything, that was scarcely com- 
patible with the idea that this rustic dwelling-place of Dion’s was re- 
mote from England ; and. Eustace decided that the scene of the story 
must have lain within British dominions. The description of the land- 
scape might apply to many spots in Scotland, in Wales, or even in Ire- 
land. Clue to the exact locality there seemed, on first consideration, 
none; so faint were the indications, so general the features of the 
scene. The record had been evidently written long after the occur- 
rences described. Only the cold light of memory illumined the pages; 
after-disappointments had imbittered the spirit of the writer, and lent 
bitterness even to memory. It was, in very truth, the confession of a 
man infinitely worse than the author of Dion. 

The following were the pages which told Eustace how rudely his 
mother’s brief dream had been broken : 


“T think we had scarcely been a month at H. H. before I began to 
discover how profound was my mistake. Tenderness and affection, a 
fond admiration of my mental attributes that approached idolatry — 
these my poor C. gave me in liberal measure. But the higher tribute 
of self-abnegation she could not give me. Hers was one of those 
natures which are not made for sacrifice. ‘The grandeur of heroic souls 
was wanting in this gentle breast. In the haven of a domestic circle, 
safely sheltered from the storms of fate, to a man whose days were oc- 
cupied in that hard struggle for life which the world calls business, and 
who asks of the gods nothing brighter than a household angel, this 
dear girl would have seemed the sweetest of wives. I think of her 
always with supreme tenderness; but I cannot forget the weariness that 
crept upon me when I found how little sympathy there was between us. 

“From all loud reproaches, even from the appearance of grief, she 


for a long time refrained. But I could see that she was not happy ; 


and this fact was in itself a torture to a man of sensitive nature and 
irritable nerves. A look, a half-stifled sigh, ever and anon told me 
that I had not found a companion, but a victim. The smile whose 
angelic sweetness had charmed me in the bookseller’s lovely daughter 
had faded, nay almost vanished. It was like some medizeval legend : 
the supernal beauty met by the knight in the haunted darkness of an 
enchanted forest is transformed into a dull earthly spouse ; and the 
foolish knight, who had ridden home to his castle with a divinity, 
awakens to find himself mated to a peasant-girl. 

“This was my first and most bitter disappointment. I look back 
now and ask myself what it was that I had hoped, and what substan- 
tial ground there had been for my hopes. Because this poor girl had 
a face like Guido’s Beatrice Cenci, because she praised my book in her 
low musical voice and simple commonplace phrases, I must needs 
fancy that I had found the Egeria of my dreams, the companion 
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spirit, the inspiring and elevating influence which every poet seeks in 
the object of his love! 

“T used to think my own thoughts very grand in those days. 
There were moments in which I yearned and hungered for some sharer 
in my dreams. I was steeped to the lips in Shelley’s poetry; I wanted 
to find a Cynthia,— 


‘A second self, far dearer and more fair. 


Hers too were all my thoughts : ere yet endowed 
With music and with light, their fountains flowed 
In poesy ; and her still, earnest face, 
Pallid with feelings which intensely glowed 
Within, was turned on mine with speechless grace, 
Watching the hopes which there her heart had learned to trace. 


In me, communion with this purest being 
Kindled intenser zeal, and made me wise 
In knowledge, which in hers mine own mind seeing, 
Left in the human world few mysteries : 
How without fear of evil or disguise 
Was Cynthia! What a spirit, strong and mild, 
Which death, or pain, or peril could despise, 
Yet melt in tenderness |’ 
This was the bright ideal of my dream; and instead of this, what 
had I found? A gentle girl, whose education had scarcely outstepped 
the boundary-line of the all-abridging Pinnock, and who consumed 
hours in secret weeping because she had offended her father, a small 
trader in a small country town, and had forfeited her social position 
in that miserable narrow world which was the beginning and end of 
her universe. Alas for my fond delusions! Where was the 
‘ spirit strong and mild, 
Which death, or pain, or peril could despise’ ? 

‘“‘ There were, indeed, moments in which some pretty poetical thought 
slipped between my poor girl's ‘ scarlet-threaded lips; but she was too 
timid by nature to give voice to her brightest fancies, and I saw noble 
thoughts in her deep eyes which her lips never learned to translate. 
Sometimes, in the solemn stillness of a moonlight night, when we had 
wandered along some rugged mountain path, and reached a spot 
whence we could look down upon the pathless waste of waters, which 
of all spectacles in Nature’s great theatre most affected this untaught 
girl, I could see that her mind took a kind of inspiration from the 
grandeur of the scene, and that the littleness of self was for the moment 
put away from her. Are there not, indeed, brief pauses of mental 
intoxication, in which the spirit releases itself from its dull mortal 
bondage, and floats starward on the wings of inspiration ? 

‘If we could stay here for ever,’ she said to me one night, when we 
sat in the little classic temple on D. P., looking down from that craggy 
headland upon the barren sea, ‘if this light could shine always, with 
those deep solemn shadows sleeping under the shelter of the rocks, I 
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think that one could forget all that is hardest in the world. Here I 
remember nothing except that you and I are together in the moon- 
light. Past, present, and future seem to melt into this hour. I can 
almost fancy the rocks and the waves feeling a sort of happiness like 
this—a sense of delight when the moon shines upon them. It is dif- 
ficult to think that the waves feel nothing when they come creeping 
along the sands with that half-stealthy, half-joyous motion, like the 
nymphs you talk of, dancing in secret, afraid to awaken the sea-god.’ 

‘If you had lived in the days when there were gods upon the earth, 
C., I think you would have fallen in love with Poseidon.’ 

“She was looking out across the sea with a dreamy light in her 
eyes, and her lips half parted, as if she had indeed seen a band of 
snowy-kirtled nymphs dancing on the broad stretch of sand in the 
shadow of the headland. 

‘ Poss—who? she asked wonderingly. 

‘ Poseidon ; one of the elder sons of Time and the Great Mother, the 
sea-god of whom you spoke just now. I think if you had lived in the 
Golden Age, you would have met Tyro’s lover, and loved him, as she 
did. I never saw such a passionate fondness for the sea as you betray 
in every look and word.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said; ‘I have always loved the sea with a feeling that I 
have been unable to express, as if there were indeed a human heart 
in all that wide ocean. When I am—when you have been away longer 
than usual, and I feel lonely, I come here, and sit for hours watching 
the waves roll slowly in, and thinking.’ 

“And here her voice trembled a little, and I knew that the 
thoughts of which she spoke were gloomy ones. Thus it was with 
us ever. For a moment she seemed a companion, a kindred spirit ;. 
but in the next we were back again in the old wearisome channel, and 
I felt myself stifled by the atmosphere of B. 

“Her utter want of education made a gulf between us which even 
love could not span. The fact that she was intelligent, appreciative, 
was not sufficient to render companionship possible between us. Those 
regions which for me were densely peopled with bright and wondrous 
images were for her blank and empty as the desert plains of central Af- 
rica. Pretty poetical fancies—the wild-flowers of the intellectual world 
—took quick root in her shallow mind; but the basis for deep thoughts 
was wanting. I grew weary of conversation in which my part was 
almost a monologue, weary of long /é/e-d-tétes which left me no richer 
by one wise thought or amusing paradox. Day by day I fell back more 
completely upon my books for company. The poor child perceived this 
with evident distress. One day she asked me, with tones and looks 
most piteous, why I no longer talked to her, as 1 had once talked, 
about the books I was reading, the subjects that I had chosen for 
future poetic treatment. I told her frankly that it was tiresome to 
me to talk to her of things with which she had evidently no sympathy. 
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‘Indeed,’ she cried, ‘you are mistaken. I sympathise with all 
your thoughts. I can picture to myself all your fancies. The worlds 
which you tell me of, and the people, the strange wild worship of those 
strange people, I can fancy them and see them. They are a little dim 
and shadowy to me; but I do see them. And I so dearly love to hear you 
talk. I cannot discuss these things with you as a clever person would, 
and I cannot tell you half I think and feel about them; but to sit by 
you as you read or write, to watch you till you grow tired of your 
books, and look up and talk to me, is perfect happiness for me—my 
only happiness now.’ 

“ Here her voice grew tremulous, and she broke down in the usual 
hopeless manner. 

‘If you would only teach me to understand the things that interest 
you, if you would let me read your books, I should be a fitter com- 
panion for you,’ she said presently. 

“T groaned aloud at the hopelessness of this idea. I was to teach 
this poor child to be my second self, to train her into sympathy, to 
grow my own Cynthia! I envied Shelley his happier fate, and that 
bright spirit which 

‘walked as free as light the clouds among.’ 
But Shelley had made his mistake, and had drained the bitter cup of 
disappointment before he found his fair ideal. 

“T know there are men who have educated their wives, but I never 
could understand this idea of the lover lined with the pedagogue. C. 
asked to read the books I was reading; id est, K. O. Miiller, in the 
original German; the Orestea, in the original Greek; A Course of 
Hindoo Tradition, published by the Society for the Propagation of 
Arianism ; De Barante’s Dukes of Burgundy; and the Old Ballads of 
France, with an occasional dip into Catullus, Juvenal, Lucretius, or 
Horace. These were the books which I was reading, in a very de- 
sultory, unprofitable manner; for the weakness of my life has been 
inconstancy, even in the matter of books. A few pages of one, a 
random peep between the leaves of another, a hop, skip, and a jump 
between Oriental legend and Platonic philosophy, finding everywhere 
some point of comparison, some forced resemblance. I told my poor 
dear ©. that anything like teaching on my part would be an im- 
possibility. However, by way of satisfying the poor child’s thirst for 
knowledge, I sent a list of books to a London bookseller, including a 
few simple elementary works and my favourite English poets ; and this 
little collection I presented to C. I found she had read all the poets, 
in her father’s library, and was indeed as familiar with them as I my- 
self; but she received the books from me with an appearance of real 
delight. This was the first present I made her. It would have been 
a pleasure to me to lavish costly gifts upon her; but it was a pleasure 
more exquisite to withhold them, and to be sure that no adventitious 
aid had assisted me in the winning of her love. 
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“T think that most wearisome institution, the honeymoon, must 
have been inaugurated by some sworn foe to matrimony, some vile 
misogamist, who took to himself a wife in order to discover, by ex- 
perience, the best mode of rendering married life a martyrdom. 

“ Enlightened by experience, this miserable wretch said to himself, 
‘I will introduce a practice which, in the space of one short month, 
shall transform the doating bridegroom into the indifferent husband, 
the idolatrous lover into the submissive expiator of a fatal mistake. 
For one month I, by my invisible agent Fashion, will bind together 
bride and bridegroom in dread imprisonment. Impalpable shall be 
their fetters ; fair and luxurious shall be their prison; complacent and 
respectful shall be the valet and abigail, the lackeys and grooms who 
act as their gaolers; and in that awful bondage they shall have no 
worse chastisement than each other’s society. Chained together like 
the wretched convicts of Toulon, they shall pace to and fro their lonely 
exercise-ground, until the bright sky above and the bright earth around 
them shall seem alike hateful. They shall be for ever plumbing each 
other’s souls, and for ever finding shallows; for ever gauging each 
other’s minds, to be for ever disappointed by the result. And not till 
they have learned thoroughly to detest each other shall the order of 
release be granted, and the fiat pronounced: You know each other’s 
emptiness of mind and shallowness of heart; go forth and begin your 
new existence, profoundly wretched in the knowledge that your miser- 
able lives must be spent together.’ 

‘TJ had planned and plotted this residence at H. H., hoping to find 
a glimpse of Eden in this loneliness amid Nature’s splendour, ‘ with 
one fair spirit for my minister’ If I had been fond of sport, I might 
have found amusement for my days, and might have returned at night 
to my nest to meet an all-sufficient welcome in my love’s happy smile. 
But I was at this time a student, still suffering from the effects of 
overwork at O , and a little from the disappointments of my career, 
hypersensitive, fant soit peu irritable; and C.’s companionship bored 
me. This was a crisis of my life in which I needed the sustaining 
influence of a stronger mind than my own. Even her affection be- 
came a kind of torment. She was too anxious to please me, too pain- 
fully conscious of my slightest show of weariness, too apprehensive of 
losing my regard. I could almost have said with Bussy Rabutin, 
‘Je ne pouvais plus souffrir ma maittresse, tant elle m’aimait, 

“Tt is needless to dwell upon this story of disappointment, that was 
so keen as to verge upon remorse. I hated myself for my folly; I was 
angry with this poor girl because she could neither be happy nor render 
me so. If there were any breach of honour involved in my broken pro- 
mise, I paid dearly for my dishonour. And ¢hat kind of promise is never 
intended to be believed : it is the easy excuse which a faithful knight 
provides for his lady-love. Let me be guilty of perjury, that you may 
still be perfect, he says; and the damsel accepts the chivalrous pretence. 
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“With this poor child, unhappily, there was no such thing as 
reason. Worldly wisdom, the necessities of position, the ties of family, 
were unknown in her vocabulary. 

‘IT have broken my father’s heart,’ she said, in that darmoyanie tone 
which became almost habitual to her. And thereupon, of course, I 
felt myself a wretch. At this period of my life I sometimes caught my- 
self wondering what would have become of Faust if he and Gretchen 
had spent six months in a rustic cottage amongst the Hartz moun- 
tains. Surely he would have languished to return to his books, to his 
parchments, to his crucibles ‘and mathematical instruments, his Nos- 
tradamus, and his prosy insufferable Wagner; anything to escape that 
lugubrious maiden. 

* And yet what can be a prettier picture than Gretchen plucking 
the petals of her rose, or my poor C., as I first saw her, bending with 
rapt countenance over my own book? O fatal book, that brought 
sorrow to her, weariness unspeakable to me! 

“If C. had been reasonable, she could have found little cause to 
complain of me. I had no intention of breaking the tie so lightly 
made. That I was responsible for that step, which must colour the 
remainder of her existence, I never for a moment forgot. All I rebelled 
against was the notion that my future life was to be overshadowed by 
the funereal tint which her melancholy vision imparted to everything 
she looked upon. At one time I conceived the idea that she was dis- 
quieted by the uncertainty of the future, and I hastened to relieve her 
mind upon this point. 

‘My darling girl,’ I said with real earnestness, ‘ you cannot surely 
doubt that your future will be my first care. Come what may, your 
prosperity, your happiness indeed,—so far as mortal man can command 
happiness,—shall be assured. I hope you do not doubt this.’ 

“She looked at me with that dull despair which of late I had more 
than once remarked in her countenance. 

‘H.,’ she said, ‘shall I ever be your wife?” 

“‘T turned my face away from her in silence, wrung her poor little 
cold hands in my own, and left her without a word. This was a question 
which I could not answer, a question which she should not have asked. 

“ That evening, as I walked alone in the dreary solitude under the 
cliffs, a sudden thought flashed into my mind. 

‘Good Heavens,’ I thought, ‘how completely I have put myself 
into this girl’s power by my folly; and what a hold she has upon me, 
if she knew how to use it, or were base enough to trade upon the 
advantages of her position!’ 

“ Reflection told me that it was not in C. to make a mean use of 
power which I had so unwittingly placed in her hands. But I laughed 
aloud when I considered my shortsighted folly in allowing myself to 
drop into such a dangerous position. 

‘* When we next met, C. was pallid as death, and I could see that 
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she had devoted the interval to tears. I keenly felt her silent woe, and 
with my whole heart pitied her childish disappointment. Until this 
occasion I had not for a moment supposed that she cherished any hope 
of such folly on my part as an utter sacrifice of my liberty. It was this 
of which I thought, and not my position in the world. Had I been 
inclined for matrimony, I would as willingly have married this trades- 
man’s daughter as a countess. It was the hateful tie, the utter abne- 
gation of man’s divinest gift of freedom, the mortgage of my future, 
from which I shrank with abhorrence. 

‘My dear love,’ I said to C., as I tried to kiss away the traces of 
her tears, ‘I mean to love you all my life, if you will let me. And do 
you think I shall love you any less because I have not asked the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s permission to adore you? And then I was 
guilty of that customary commonplace about ‘a marriage in the sight 
of Heaven,’ which has been especially invented for such occasions. 

“ After this I tried to indoctrinate her with the philosophy of the 
purest of men and most lawless of poets. I entreated her to rend cus- 
tom’s mortal chain, 

‘And walk as free as light the clouds among.’ 
But the exalted mind which can rise superior to the bondage of cus- 
tom had not been given to this poor girl. She always went back to 
the one inevitable argument, ‘I have broken my father’s heart.’ 

“Tt was quite in vain that I endeavoured to make her see the 
ethics of life from a nobler stand-point. Her thoughts revolved always 
in the same narrow circle—B——,, that odious watering-place, and the 
humdrum set of shopkeepers whom she had known from her childhood. 

‘You do not know how my father is respected in the town,’ she 
said piteously, when I reminded her of the insignificance of such a 
place as B when weighed against the rest of the universe, and 
ventured to suggest that the esteem and approbation of B—— did not 
constitute the greatest sacrifice ever made by woman. 

‘As for the respect which these good people feel for your father, 
what does it amount to, my dear love?’ Iasked. ‘A man lives in some 
sleepy country town twenty years or so, and pays his debts, and attends 
the services of his parish church with unbroken regularity, and dies in 
the odour of sanctity ; or else suddenly throws the mental powers of 
his fellow-townsmen off their balance by forging a bill-of-exchange, or 
murdering his wife and children, or setting his house on fire with a 
view to cheating the insurance companies. What is the respect of such 
people worth? It is given to the man who pays his tradesmen and 
goes to church. He may be the veriest tyrant, or hypocrite, or fool in 
the universe, and they respect him all the same. He may have squared 
the circle, or solved the problem of perpetual motion, or invented the 
steam-engine, or originated the process of vaccination, and if he fails 
to pay his butcher and baker, and to attend his church, they will 
withhold their respect. Greatness of intellect, or of conduct, is utterly 
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beyond their comprehension. They would consider Columbus a doubt- 
ful character, and Raleigh a disreputable one.’ 

“Upon this I saw symptoms of tears, and timeously departed. The 
dear child took everything au grand sérieux. O, how I languished for 
the graceful badinage of Kensington Gore, the careless talk of my 
clubs—anything rather than this too poetical loneliness ! 

“T planned my future that night. Some pretty rustic cottage for 
C. in the hilly country between Hampstead and Barnet, within an 
easy ride of town, where my own head-quarters must needs be when 
not abroad. I had fancied that C. and I could have travelled together, 
but I found her far too éris‘e a companion for continental wanderings. 
She was too ignorant to appreciate scenes which owe their best charm 
to association, and thus utterly unable to sympathise with the emotions 
which those scenes might excite in the breast of her fellow-traveller ; 
nor had she the animal spirits which render the ignorance of some 
women amusing. She was, in short, the genius of home rather than 
the goddess of poetry ; and I resolved to establish a home over which 
she might preside, a haven from the storms of life, whither I might 
go to have oil poured into my wounds, and whence I might return to 
the world refreshed and comforted. 

“T pictured to myself this home, as fair as taste and wealth could 
make it. No flowers that my hand could lavish would have been 
wanting to adorn this poor girl’s pathway. I have no reproach to 
make against myself here. There are few lives happier than hers 
would have been if she had been content to intrust herself to my guid- 
ance. But my liberty was a treasure which I could not bring myself 
to resign. 

“ All might, perhaps, have gone well with us but for one unlucky 
turn of affairs; an accident in which a fatalist would have recognised 
the hand of Destiny, but in which I saw only one of those foolish con- 
tretemps which assist the further entanglement of that tangled skein 
called Life. 

“One day, in a sudden fit of disgust with myself, my books, my 
companion, and the universe, I left the house, and went on foot in 
search of some wandering Mephistopheles with whom to barter my 
soul for a fresh sensation. 

“T was five-and-twenty. My premiére jeunesse—the bloom on 
the peach, the down on the butterfly’s wing, the fresh dews of morn- 
ing, the glory of the sunrise—had been wasted. The world called me a 
young man—young because bitter thoughts had not yet set their mark 
upon my brow. ‘They were only inscribed upon my heart. I sur- 
veyed the horizon of my life, and saw that the stars had all vanished. 
There was only the dull equal gray of a sunless afternoon. It is im- 
possible to imagine a prospect more completely blank than that on 
which I looked. There is no pleasure known to mankind that I had 
not tasted, to satiety. The baser, as well as the more refined—I had 
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tried them all. In the records of Roman dissipation my Suetonius 
could suggest littlk—except some darker vices—which I had not tried, 
and found wanting. I had slept under the reticulated lilies of An- 
tinous, and supped upon beef-steaks and porter with the gladiators 
of Commodus, in the modern guise of Tom Spring and Ben Caunt. 
Love had been powerless to give me happiness. Friendship I had been 
too wise to test. My friends were the friends of the rich Timon. I 
did not value them so highly as to put their friendship through the 
crucible of pretended poverty. I took them for what they were worth ; 
and my sole cause of complaint against them was that they failed to 
amuse me. My life was one long yawn—and if I still lived, it was 
only because I knew not what purgatory of perpetual ennui might 
await me on Acheron’s further shore. Could I have been certain of 
such an Inferno as Dante’s—all action, passion, fever, excitement—I 
should gladly have exchanged the placid wretchedness of life for the 
stirring horrors of that dread underworld. 

“On this one particular day, when most of all I felt the utter 
weariness of my existence, I wandered purposeless along the moun- 
tain-side—thinking of those rugged steeps of Hellas, which the scene 
recalled—and scarcely knew whither my footsteps took me, till I sud- 
denly found myself in a scene that was very familiar, and on a spot 
which, though not by any means remote from my own eerie, I had 
hitherto avoided. 

“T was on the landward slope of the mountain ; below me lay a 
lake, and between my stand-point and the water rose curling wreaths 
of blue smoke from the chimneys of a house which I knew very well. 

“Tt was the hunting-lodge of E. T., a man who was, if not my 
friend, at least one of my oldest acquaintances ; a man between whom 
and myself there reigned that easy-going familiarity which passes 
current for friendship. We had been partners at whist, had been in 
love with the same women, de par le haut monde and de par le bas 
monde. We had bought horses of each other; had cheated each other, 
more or less unconsciously, in such dealing; had helped each other to 
break the bank at a Palais-Royal gaming-table ; had been concerned 
together in an opera-ball riot one Easter with the D. of H. and certain 
Parisian notabilities of the Bouvelard du Gand. If this be not friend- 
ship, I know not what is. 

“The sight of those blue wreaths of smoke; the remembrance of the 
riot in the Rue Lepelletier; the little suppers at the Rocher and the 
Trois Fréres; the wit, the wine, the fever of the blood that for the 
time being is almost happiness—stirred my senses with a faint thrill of 
pleasure. 

‘If T. is there, I will ask him to dine with me,’ I thought ; ‘C. 
must accustom herself to receive my friends, or to let me receive them 
without her. I am suffering from the Londoner's nostalgie ; I lan- 
guish for the air of the club-houses and the Ring. It will be something 
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to hear the newest scandals, fresh from the lips of E. T., who is a no- 
torious gossip and mauvais diseur, ; 

“T had some reason for concluding that T. was stopping at his 
place. The smoke gave evidence that the house was inhabited ; and I 
knew that in his absence the place was generally shut up, and left in 
the charge of a shepherd, who lived in a wretched shanty further down 
the valley. My friend’s finances were as slender as his lineage was 
noble. He claimed a direct descent from the Plantagenets ; and was 
never out of the hands of the Jews. 

‘They are taking it out of me on account of that nasty knack of 
my ancestors, who raised money by the extraction of the teeth of Israel,’ 
he said. ‘But we have changed all that. Isaac of York has the best 
of it nowadays, and draws the teeth of the Giaour !’ 

“T turned aside from the narrow path skirting the mountain, and 
walked down the slope towards E. T.’s pied-d-terre. I was absurdly 
pleased at the idea of seeing a man whose character I thoroughly de- 
spised, and whose death I should have heard of without so much as a 
passing regret. 

“In my utter weariness of myself and my own thoughts, I cared 
not in what cloaca I found a harbour of refuge. The gate of the 
small domain swung loosely on its hinges. I pushed it open and 
walked across the small lawn, bordered by shrubberies of fir and 
laurel. As I neared the porch, I saw the red glow of a fire shining in 
one of the lower windows, and was welcomed by a yapping chorus of 
lap-dogs, whose bark sounded shrill through the open door. There 
was no need for ceremony in this wild region ; and even if I had 
wished to stand upon punctilio, there was neither bell nor knocker 
whereby I might have demanded admittance. I walked straight into 
the hall, or lobby—the former title is too grandiose for so small a 
chamber—and was immediately struck by the change which had come 
over the scene since I had looked upon it some twelve months before. 

“Tt was then a rude chaos of gunnery, fishing-tackle, single-sticks, 
fencers’ masks, boxing - gloves, plastrons, pipes, greatcoats, leather 
gaiters, fishing-boots, mackintoshes, and horsecloths; nauseous with 
the odour of stale tobacco, and dangerous by the occupation of savage 
dogs. It was now dainty as a lady’s boudoir: the floor bright with ; 
scarlet sheepskins ; the walls gay with French prints. A velvet curtain 
half shrouded the door of my friend’s dining-room, just revealing a peep 
of the bright picture within—a table spread for luncheon, with snowy 
linen and sparkling glass. Half-a-dozen little yapping dogs issued 
from this room, and assailed me with shrill rancour. Not such speci- 
mens of the canine race had I before beheld in this mountain retreat. 
My friend T. ever affected the biggest and roughest of the species. 
Lancashire-bred mastiffs, Danish wolfhounds—the very Titans of the 
canine race from Mount St. Bernard or Newfoundland. These little 
creatures were the apoplectic descendants of that royal race which 
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was cradled on the knees of Castlemain and Portsmouth, swaddled in 
the purple of Charles. Among these appeared a couple of russet- 
coated pugs, with negro features, swart visages, and short bandy legs. 

“ Amidst the clamour of these creatures my entrance was unheard. 
I stooped down to examine the brutes, and was amused to perceive 
that the collar of one of the spaniels was the daintiest toy of filigree 
gold and mosaic. 

‘Has my friend turned petit maitre? I asked myself. 

** A second glance showed me a name upon the collar—Carlitz. 

“Carlitz! Hast thou not read, O gentle reader, Eastern stories 
that tell how, by a magician’s wand, a fairy palace has risen suddenly 
in the midst of the barren desert, with birds singing, and fountains 
dancing in the sunlight ; and among the fountains, and flowers, and 
birds, and barbarously-splendid colonnades, tripping across. the tesse- 
lated floors there comes something more beautiful than tropical bird 
or flower ? 

“The princess of the fairy tale—the Orient personified, with all 
its languid loveliness, its intoxicating sweetness, its colour and music, 
and sunshine and perfume—melted into one divine human creature. 

“ This is what the name upon the dog’s collar did for me. It was 
the arch-enchanter’s wand, evoking a goddess, in that bleak valley where 
I had hoped only to find a commonplace acquaintance. 

“Carlitz! Shall I try to describe her—to describe the indescrib- 
able? Thou knowest her, kind reader; on thee, too, has she shone ; 
for not to have seen her is to be a slave so dull that I would not think 
this book should fall into such unworthy hands. I will say of her 
what Lysippus said of Athens: : 

‘ Hast not seen Carlitz, then thou art a log; 

Hast seen and not been charmed, thou art an ass,’ 
Or if, by reason of absence in far-distant lands, thou hast not seen her, 
picture to thyself the fairest princess of thy childish fairy lore, place 
her on a mortal stage, the cynosure of a thousand eyes, the idol of 
innumerable hearts, the topic of incalculable tongues, the gossip of 
uncountable newspapers, or, in one word—THE FASHION; endow her 
with a voice of the rarest power and richness; gift her with smiles 
that bewitch the fancy and accents that enthrall the soul; surround 
her with all the loveliest objects art ever devised or taste selected— 
and thou hast some faint image of that supernal being whom men call 
Carlitz. 

*‘ She lives still—still walks ‘a thing of life and light,’ which seen, 
becomes ‘a part of sight ;’ but the first glory of her loveliness has de- 
parted, the rich ripe voice has lost some touch of its old music. She is 
still Carlitz, and to say this is to say that she is fairer than all the rest 
of womankind; but she is no longer the Carlitz of those days when 
Plancus was consul, and the Bonbonniére Opera-house was in its glory.” 
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Il. St. James's Palace 


GrorGE I. ended his reign by an act that would have sent a humbler 
man straight to Newgate. George II. began his reign by an act that 
would have placed any nobleman in his court in the Old Bailey dock. 
A very short time before his unlamented death, George I. burnt the 
will of his unhappy wife and that of her father, the Duke of Zell, 
in order, as Queen Caroline told Walpole, to deprive the son whom 
he detested of some important bequests. At the first council held 
by George II., Dr. Wake, the Archbishop of Canterbury, produced 
the old King’s will, in order that it should be opened and publicly 
read. The little monarch instantly snapped at the paper, put it in his 
pocket, and left the room. It was never seen again. Rumour says 
it was at once thrown into the fire. It was generally reported that the 
King had left 40,0007. to his mistress, the Duchess of Kendal, and 
a large legacy to his daughter, the Queen of Prussia. It is asserted 
that Lord Chesterfield, who married the Duchess’s niece, pressed his 
claim out of spite, on having been proscribed the court, and received a 
sop in the pan of 20,000/. to stop his clamorous barking. The great 
Frederick also made frequent rough demands for money to the King 
his uncle, whom he hated. 

“+ In morals George II. was quite as disreputable as his father. The 
King was gallant because he thought it fashionable even to appear to 
be so. He made love to Mrs. Howard, one of his wife’s bedchamber- 
women, a grave, gentle woman, who, in spite of her ambiguous position, 
preserved the respect of the whole court by the outward propriety and 
decency of her behaviour. Walpole describes the lady as extremely 
fair, and with beautiful soft light-brown hair; her features were regular 
and agreeable rather than beautiful. Her husband, a violent, rapacious 
man, eager for compensation, discovered the intrigue, and used to come 
and vociferously demand his wife before the soldiers of the guard in 
the quadrangle of St. James’s Palace. He even wrote her an angry 
letter, and sent it by the Queen’s own hand. When the King (then 
Prince) removed to Richmond, there being an apprehension that the 
virtuous husband would carry off his frail wife by force, Mrs. Howard 
was smuggled away to the Duke of Argyle’s country-house. The 
indignant husband was eventually pacified by a pension of 1200/. a year ; 
and the sale of the lady being once effected he never troubled her again. 
The King, having a horror lest he should be governed, like his father, 
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by his mistresses, seldom granted her any favours, stinted her in money, 
and when he grew tired of her made no provision for the woman he had 
once pretended to love. The King was one of those dull men who, 
as Lord Hervey cleverly said, “seem to think that having done a thing 
to-day is an unanswerable reason for doing it to-morrow.” Even in 
visiting Mrs. Howard he was stupidly methodical. He went to see 
her every evening at nine. He frequently walked about his own 
chamber for ten minutes with the watch in his hand, till the hour- 
hand reached the first figure of the nine. Poor woman, she spent 
a miserable life ; for the King insulted her, and the Queen watched 
every opportunity to heap on her the bitterest mortifications. One 
day, while she was putting on the Queen’s neckerchief, the King, in 
a spiteful humour, snatched it off, exclaiming to the poor woman : 
“Because you have an ugly neck yourself, you wish to hide her 
majesty’s!” Later in life Lady Suffolk became deaf, and the King 
grew tired of her; but the Queen, fearing to be supplanted by a new 
and younger favourite, urged her to stay at St. James’s. The King 
grumbled at this, and used to say: “I don’t know why you will not let 
me part with a deaf old woman of whom I am weary.” Lady Suffolk, 
on her husband’s death, married again, and ended her days tranquilly 
at her villa in Twickenham. 

Madame de Walmoden, afterwards the Countess of Yarmouth, an- 
other of the King’s favourites, possessed some influence over him, but 
hardly dared to ask the smallest favour in her own person. “If it be 
known that I have applied,” she used to say, “I shall have no chance 
of succeeding.” 

Wishing to rule King George, and devotedly fond of her ill-con- 
ditioned and faithless husband, the Queen permitted his amours, 
and even constantly told him, by word and letter, how very un- 
worthy she was of him. He too, with a gross want of delicacy that 
even in those times is almost inconceivable, used to praise Madame 
de Walmoden in his epistles to the Queen from Hanover. “I know 
you will love De Walmoden,” he says in one letter, “ because she loves 
me.” Queen Caroline bore with these amours, which were to her a 
ceaseless vexation, partly from love, but still more to maintain her 
influence over the King, whom she secretly governed. The Duke of 
Grafton’s amiable theory was, that Caroline loved no one, and there- 
fore could not be jealous ; for jealousy is only love turned sour. Sir 
Robert Walpole, who knew the court well, and had learnt to manage 
it, always declared that “the King esteemed the Queen above all other 
women, and loved Queen Caroline’s little finger better than Lady 
Suffolk’s whole body.” When a man says, “I am determined to be 
master in my own house,” you may be sure he is not{master, and never 
will be. George II. was fond of saying this. 

The Queen—a daughter of the Margrave of Anspach—though very 
fat, and marked with the smallpox, was considered by her courtiers to 
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have expressive eyes, a captivating voice, and small and finely-shaped 
hands. She was a woman of firmness and good sense, and ruled her 
unworthy husband under the guise of being a humble, submissive wife, 
ignorant and careless of state affairs. Even when the prime minister 
entered the King’s apartment, to discuss business long before decided 
between him and the Queen, she would rise, curtsy, and offer to retire. 
The King, proud as most weak men are of the authority they believe 
they possess, would on these occasions often exclaim self-consciously, 
“There, Sir Robert, you see how much I am governed by my vife ; 
yet dey say I am—ha, ha! It is a fine ting to be governed by 
vone’s vife !” 

The Queen always curtsied to her attendants if she met them in the 
palace, even to “my good Howard,” as she called the woman whom she 
most detested. She was a brave, sturdy person, of high spirit, and was 
one of the earliest supporters of inoculation, when as yet it had been in 
England only practised on criminals. When the Porteous riots took 
place in Edinburgh, in her temporary regency, she declared that she 
would avenge such an insult, even if she had to turn Scotland into a 
hunting-ground. She was a devoted wife, and even when suffering 
from a dangerous complaint, concealed it, in order to attend the King 
in his morning walks at Richmond; and more than once, when she had 
the gout terribly in her foot, she drove back the disorder by bathing in 
cold water, in order not to be prevented from attending her husband. 
It was she who threw away such sums of public money on Kensington 
Gardens; and it was she who christened the string of ponds in Hyde 
Park, which were formed into one long sheet of water, now so familiar 
to us as the Serpentine. She never forgave her son Frederick the un- 
natural aversion he had shown his parents, and sternly refused to see 
him, even on her deathbed. ‘And unforgiving, unforgiven dies !” 
writes Chesterfield. That last scene of all Mr. Thackeray mocks with 
his usual cynical bitterness. The King, whose fondness revived when 
death was about to separate them, had been watching unceasingly by her 
bedside, refusing either rest or refreshment. When death approached, 
she said to her disconsolate husband, “George, you must marry again.” 
“‘ No, Caroline—no, meiner liebe,” said the King ; “non, jaurai des mai- 
tresses [” ‘Ah, mon Dieu,” cried the Queen, “ cela n’empéche pas /” 
Although affecting a fondness for the study of divinity, the Queen 
was said to be sceptical, and it is supposed that she refused to receive 
the sacrament from the hands of Archbishop Potter, who, to all in- 
quiries as to the fact, replied only, like a true courtier, “ Her majesty 
was in a heavenly disposition.” She died with dignity, saying to her 
family, “ Pray aloud, do, that I may hear you!” She then faintly repeated 
the Lord’s Prayer, calmly lay down, waved her hand, and expired. 
The King detailed to Sir Robert, with tears streaming from his eyes, 
the virtues of his Queen, who, from her noble and calm disposition, had 
been such a relief and assistance to him in governing so humorsome 
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and fickle a people as the English. “ Henceforward,” he said, “I shall 
lead a helpless, disconsolate, uncomfortable life. I do not know what 
to do, cr which way to turn.” But shortly after Madame de Walmoden 
came over from Hanover, created Countess of Yarmouth, and his in- 
consolable grief was consoled. Yet the King still used to declare that 
he never saw the woman worthy to buckle Caroline’s shoe. 

George II. led a dull methodical life at St. James’s. He rose at 
seven in all weathers, transacted business, drove out, and then spent his 
evening at cards, with Lady Yarmouth and one or two officers of the 
household, in his daughter’s apartments. Every Saturday in summer 
he drove to Richmond, without his daughters, and dined there. The 
party went about noon, in a ponderous court-coach, drawn by six horses, 
the Horse-Guard escort enveloping them in dust; and returned in the 
same wearisome procession. 

The King was notoriously parsimonious, and when Prince is said to 
have so disgusted Miss Bellenden, a maid-of-honour, with whom he 
was in love, by counting his guineas, that she exclaimed saucily, “ Sir, 
I cannot bear it; if you count out your money any more, I will go out 
of the room.” 

Like many mean persons, the King had fits of liberality. He once 
gave the University of Cambridge 2000/7. to defray the expense of a 
public dinner in Trinity Hall. He is also,said to have consented to 
pay a witty Dutch landlord, who had charged his suite nearly 1002. for 
a luncheon of eggs, coffee, and gin.* He once let a guinea by accident 
roll under the door of a wood-closet in his bedroom, and he made 
the page-in-waiting at once buckle to and help to remove the billets. 
However, when he found it, he gave it the boy. 

He was a great stickler for etiquette, yet, even at court, etiquette was 
hardly so inexorable then as now. On one occasion, a stranger to the 
palace, when on a visit to some of the King’s retinue, slipped down a 
flight of stairs, and, bursting open the door of a room in his fall, was 
precipitated, stunned, upon the floor. When the man came to his senses, 
he found a severe little old gentleman, with white eyebrows and a red 
face, carefully washing his bald head, and applying bars of sticking- 
plaster to the cuts. The amateur surgeon then picked up the wig of 
the injured man, and replaced it on his head. The man rose to express 
his gratitude; but the little man with the sponge frowned, and pointed 
to the door. It was the King, and the room so abruptly entered was 
the royal closet. 

George IT. was as irascible as he was pugnacious.f He once violently 


* “Eggs are scarce, I suppose, Mynheer,” said the King, when he perused the 
royal bill. “No, your majesty, but kings are,” replied mine host.—ED,. BELGRAVIA, 

+ His majesty was once seized with a fancy for a hasty-pudding at an hour 
when the royal cooks and scullions had struck work, and the kitchens were de- 
serted, ‘Vot!” he thundered, “sall I be King of England, and not have a pud- 
ding-in-a-hurry for my supper? Gott dam !”—ED, 
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kicked the shins of Dr. Ward the quack, who had roughly twisted 
the royal thumb and given the King pain ; but he afterwards gave the 
successful impostor, whom Hogarth ridiculed, a carriage and horses, and 
presented his nephew with an ensigncy in the Guards. He used to scold 
his ministers, and he declared that the Duke of Newcastle was not fit 
to be chamberlain to the smallest court of Germany. When Lord Ches- 
terfield one day teased him about an appointment he wished given to 
a personal friend, and almost forced him to sign the paper, the 
choleric King vociferated, “Give it to Beelzebub!” The hunch- 
backed nobleman with the beetle eyebrows replied wittily: “Shall I 
address it as usual—‘ To our trusty and well-beloved cousin’ ?” The 
King laughed, was appeased, and gave way. 

Yet, with all his meanness, vanity, and coarse vice, there was a 
soldier’s spirit about the little red-faced man. It was all they could 
do to prevent his fighting his brother-in-law, the King of Prussia. 
George fixed the place and even chose his second. This King of Prussia 
was the insane brute whom Mr. Carlyle has tried to transform into 
ahero. He used to strike and kick women he met in the streets ; he 
bullied his wife, tried to throw his daughter out of window, and was 
once on the point of beheading his son, afterwards the great Fre- 
derick. 

When the French ambassador at a review once asked King George 
if he had ever seen the gendarmes (who had been beaten off at Det- 
tingen by our troops), the King replied with more than his usual 
sharpness: ‘‘ No, sare; but I can dell you, and so can dey, dat my 
Scotch Greys have.” 

To a nobleman, a pickthank and eavesdropper, notorious for 
cowardice, who used to bring scandalous reports of his son from 
Leicester Fields, the King said, indignant at hearing his son called 
*‘ fool :” “ De Haus of Bronsvig may have produce as many fool as any 
vone sovereign haus in Europe; but, stwrm and weiter! it never vos 
known to produce von coward or poltroon, my lord duke.” 

That was tolerably hard hitting. 

When the Pretender was at Derby, with his face to London, and the 
King heard that the council-board at St. James’s Palace was taking 
measures to secure his (George’s) sacred person, he entered the room 
in his choleric way, and said : “Gentlemen, dake care of yourselves ; 
for myself, I am resolved to die King of England.” 

Yet even his courage was of a vain and strutting kind; and Mr. 
Thackeray certainly entirely mistakes the manner in which his custom 
on grand days of appearing in his Dettingen dress was received in the 
council-chamber at St. James’s. Handel’s grand battle “Te Deum,” 
and a blustering sort of ode, both written for the occasion, used to be 
sung and performed on the anniversaries of the great battle of 1743, 
that saved our army when the French had out-manceuvred and sur- 
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rounded us. It is particularly recorded that on one of these days 
of foolish display, a wit present said to a friend near him : 
“Sure such a day was never known— 
Such a King, and such a throne !” 

The couplet passed round, and was so relished, that at last several 
voices joined in a murmuring chorus, and the King heard it. The 
dull and vain little man did not see the irony. Some of the courtiers 
then applauded it aloud, clapping their hands, and the heavy-witted 
King thanked them for the flattering compliment and the impromptu 
verse. 

Kings have generally one faculty, that of remembering faces. It is 
not a part of divine right, however, because Buonaparte also had it to 
perfection. They have also often (if redeemed by any virtue) a quality 
that they share with the lion—generosity. They can afford to be magna- 
nimous ; and when they are not magnanimous they can affect to be so to 
all but those terrible memoir-writers, those cruel truth-telling critics, 
who watch them from the wings, and know how poor and small they often 
are when their paint is washed off, their wigs are removed, and their 
high-heeled shoes laid aside. George II., firmer in the saddle than his 
father, could afford to be less cruel to his opponents. When he was 
requested after Culloden to sign the death-warrant of Dr. Cameron, he 
exclaimed, with a momentary feeling of pity : “ Surely too much blood 
has already been spilled for this cause.” But he signed the warrant 
nevertheless, and Cameron perished for his opinions. 

When MclIvor, a poor Highlander, who had resisted the temptation 
of 30,0007. and saved the Young Pretender, was afterwards hung for 
stealing a cow to feed his starving children, George expressed a tardy 
regret at not having heard before of the man’s fidelity. 

The King one day gravely asked Lord Holdernesse, his secretary of 
state, where the unfortunate Charles Edward then was. 

“Upon my word, sire,” was the flurried reply, “I don’t exactly 
know—I suppose in Italy ; but I’ll consult my last despatches.” 

“ Pooh, pooh, man, stuff!” said the King; “ don’t trouble your head 
about despatches. I'll tell you where he is: he is now at No. — in 
the Strand ; and was last night at Lady ’s rout. What shall we 
do with him?” Lord Holdernesse looked like a terrier who had sud- 
denly seen a rat: he proposed to call an immediate council. The King 
quietly replied, “No, my lord; we can manage the business without 
a council. Let him stay where he is at present; and when the poor 
man has amused himself with looking about London, he will go home 
again.” 

Now this was kingly. But after the butchery at Culloden, and the 
cruelties at Tower-hill and Kennington-common, it was time to be 
merciful, for the soldier’s foot was on the Jacobite’s neck just then. 

The King at the close of his life forgave an unconscious rudeness 
of the Duchess of Hamilton (the beautiful Miss Gunning) at a drawing- 
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room at St. James’s, in a manner that was not only gentlemanlike, 
but rather touching. The King was talking of public sights. The 
thoughtless Duchess said, “ O, I have seen so much, your majesty, that 
there is only one sight in the world which I wish to behold, and that 
is a coronation.” 

The King took her hand, and exclaimed with a sigh, “ I apprehend 
you have not long to wait; you will soon have your desire.” 

In spite of his meanness when his own pocket was touched, the 
King was sometimes generous with the nation’s money. He made an 
old Highland soldier—who, at the battle of Quebec, had cut down a 
heap of Frenchmen, and then sat down near them and calmly taken 
snuff—a lieutenant, with half-pay for life. He also gave 500/. down, 
and 200/. a-year, to a brave young lieutenant of Marines, who had lost 
both his legs at the siege of a fort in Majorca; so that at least in 
‘two cases tears of gratitude were shed in the presence-chamber of St. 
James’s. 

Taste or feeling George had none. He hated reading, was indif- 
ferent to painting (bainting he called it), and was almost inclined to 
picket Hogarth for ridiculing his Guards’ march to Finchley. He did 
not care for Garrick’s acting; but was delighted with a fat, stupid 
‘super who played the important (in his own opinion) character of Lord 
Mayor in Richard the Third. He took a fancy to have Macklin’s coarse 
farce of Love d la Mode read aloud to him, by a grave old Hanoverian 
gentleman-in-waiting, who took eleven weeks puzzling out the mean- 
ing. Once when he went to the Haymarket Theatre to see The Mayor 
of Garratt, Foote, who received him and led him to his box, was 
dressed for the part of Major Sturgeon — extravagant boots, heavy 
sword, and huge truculent cocked-hat. The King was astonished, and 
inquired of a lord-in-waiting where this old officer had served, and 
what was his regiment. 

It must not, however, be forgotten that the King was a true 
German in one good respect. He was, like his affectionate father, 
devotedly fond of music, and he delighted in Handel’s compositions. 
That was at least one refining influence working upon his gross nature, 
even in an age when Swift ridiculed Handel, and Gay wrote to parody 
Italian opera. 

The King died on an October morning, in 1760. He had risen as 
usual about seven, and seemed well. He called his page, drank his cup 
of chocolate, and inquired about the way of the wind, being anxious to 
receive the foreign mails. He then opened the window, and said he 
should walk in the garden. Shortly after leaving the room, the page 
outside heard a deep sigh, and then a heavy fall upon the floor. He 
‘threw open the door and ran in—the King had fallen in rising to 
ring the bell. The King only spoke two words, “Call Amelia,” and 
expired. The Princess came, just as the body was placed upon a bed, 
and being deaf, stooped down tenderly over the King to hear his last 
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words, in case he spoke in a low voice: to her horror ‘she saw that he 
was dead. The nation bore the loss of George II. with a very praise- 
worthy equanimity ; and the court-poets and court-preachers instantly 
arranged him a niche among the demi-gods, and then turned, after 
their manner, to lick the shoes of the young King. Le Roi est mort; 
vive le Roi! 

George III. lived but little at St. James’s, having soon after his 
marriage purchased Buckingham House, and living much in the country, 
—at Kew, Richmond, and latterly Windsor,—where he could enjoy his 
farming, chat with everyone he met, and pursue the even tenor of his 
dull, decorous life. There are, nevertheless, numerous events that con- 
nect the memory of this worthy but unlucky monarch with the Palace 
of St. James’s. 

He always rose early, sometimes at six, and devoted the two hours 
after breakfast to turning or reading. He then rode out for several 
hours, being especially anxious to avoid the excessive corpulence heredi- 
tary in his family; moreover, being rather weak in the knees, he looked 
best on horseback. He frequently rode from Kew on his hack, even in 
heavy rain, to attend a levee or council at St. James’s; and at reviews, 
in which he delighted, he would ride for several hours without a great- 
coat, and often bare-headed. For many years he hunted regularly, like 
the hearty, dull country gentleman that he was. He generally dined 
alone, and very frugally, obeying the advice of his uncle, the Duke of 
Cumberland, who had warned him against over-eating. He partook 
only of the plainest food, and in small quantities—a leg of mutton 
with caper-sauce was his favourite dish; he was fond of cheese-cakes, 
and insisted on a cherry-pie every day in the year. Even in eating 
he had not an original mind; he drank but little, and generally wine- 
and-water. The master cook always attended at the King’s dinner- 
table, and tasted every dish (according to the old feudal precaution) 
before it was removed by the pages-in-waiting. The royal children 
were denied all delicacies, and fed as much as possible on oatmeal-por- 
ridge ; a restraint which naturally made the Duke of York a glutton, 
and the Prince of Wales an epicure. The supper at the palace was set 
on the table merely as a form; and the maids-of-honour for years went 
to bed supperless. 

Later in life, at Windsor, the King rose at half-past seven o’clock, 
and at once proceeded to the Queen’s saloon, where one of the Prin- 
cesses would meet him. They then went to the chapel and attended 
the service, which usually lasted an hour. At nine o’clock the King 
breakfasted with the Queen and the five Princesses, in the Queen’s 
breakfast-room, commanding a view of the Little Park. The meal 
occupied about half-an-hour. The King and Queen sat at the head 
of the table, and the Princesses according to seniority. The King read 
the newspaper at that time, like any ordinary man ; but the strictest 
etiquette was observed, Queen Charlotte being very hard and merciless 
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about such trifles, though considerate and kindly withal. After break- 
fast the King rode out with his equerries and the Princesses. 

If the weather was stormy, the King played at chess with General 
Fitzroy or General Manners, and was particularly delighted if he | 
beat his opponent. He dined regularly at two o’clock ; the Princesses 
at four: at five the King visited his wife and daughters. After this 
hour the King transacted public business in his own study, attended 
by Colonel Taylor, his private secretary. The evening was passed at 
cards in the Queen’s drawing-room, where three tables were always set; 
the nobility of the neighbourhood being often invited to these mono- 
tonous and frugal entertainments. The moment the castle-clock struck 
ten the visitors retired. The supper was then coldly set out, as a 
matter of form, but no one partook of it. The King and Queen re- 
tired at eleven o’clock, summer or winter. 

It was always said that Prince Frederick had disliked George, and 
petted his second son, Edward. He seems to have prepared for a rup- 
ture between them, had he lived; for once, when embracing him, in 
1751, he said to the quiet boy, “Come, George, let us be good friends 
while we are suffered to be so.” George was very backward as a boy, and, 
Walpole says, could not read English at eleven. His mother described 
him as honest, but reserved, and childish for his age. His grandfather 
spoke of him with contempt, like a wicked old heathen that he was, and 
described him as “only fit to read the Bible to his mother.” It was 
his mother’s constant saying, “George, be King,” that nourished his 
natural obstinacy, and made him determined not to be ruled by his 
ministers. 

In 1761, when the Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
arrived to become the wife of the young King, she wore a fly-cap 
with rich lace lappets, a diamond-spangled stomacher, and a gold- 
brocade “suite” with a white ground. At Mile-end the Life Guards 
met her, and escorted her to St. James’s. When she caught the first 
glimpse of the palace, she turned pale. The Duchess of Hamilton 
smiled; but the Princess said, ‘My dear Duchess, you may laugh, 
for you have been married twice; but it is no joke to me.” Her lips 
trembled as the coach stopped; but when the Duke of York gave her 
his hand, she jumped out cheerfully. The King raised her up and 
saluted her, just as she was about to drop on her knee and curtsy 
homage to him. The King had fallen in love with her from a letter 
she had written to the King of Prussia to avert the ravages of the 
soldiers from the country of Mecklenburg. It is said that at the first 
glance George shrank back disappointed from the excellent but rather 
plain young German lady. He had no cause to shrink, however; for 
she proved a good and devoted wife, and, till the children turned out 
so badly, they were the happiest of decorous couples. 

The next Sunday they appeared in public at the Chapel Royal, and 
on Monday went in chairs to Drury-lane Theatre, the Queen having 
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never before seen a play. The King and Queen also went to the coro- 
nation from St. James’s in chairs. On his return from the Abbey the 
most valuable diamond fell out of the King’s crown; that fall was an 
omen: the diamond that fell was America. 

In 1769 the illegal proceeding against Wilkes, and the disgraceful 
interference of the court with the Middlesex election, had rendered the 
King hateful to the people. During one of the most savage of the 
riots, a hearse hung with black was driven madly into the courtyard of 
St. James’s, amid the yells and execrations of the crowd, with a ruffian 
on the box dressed as an executioner, and ferociously brandishing an 
axe. The mob was in no humour to bear a second Charles I. The King, 
always firm and royally brave, betrayed no alarm; but soon after, when 
the ministers hesitated about hanging some Bethnal-Green rioters 
who had sacked a house, he insisted on instantly signing the death- 
warrants. 

During the Gordon riots, when there were 4000 troops posted round 
Buckingham House, the King sat up for two nights, receiving reports 
and issuing orders. When the mob tried to force St. James’s, he for- 
bade the soldiers to fire, but ordered them to keep back the crowd by 
levelling their bayonets. The mob, seeing this, were so daring as to 
seize the bayonets and shake them, to try and force a passage. 

In 1795, the King grew even still more unpopular. The people 
groaned under the weight of taxes, and wearied of the unsuccessful 
struggle with the irresistible genius of Napoleon. On the 29th of 
October, as the King went to Parliament, but few hats were pulled off, 
and the people shouted, “Give us bread!” “No war!” “No king!” A 
shot was fired through the coach-window in the narrowest part of St. 
Margaret-street. On the return to St. James’s, stones were thrown 
into the coach; and the mob tried to break down Storey’s-gate with 
sledge-hammers. On its way to the mews the royal carriage was nearly 
demolished. An hour or two afterwards, the King rashly setting out 
without escort from St. James’s to go to Buckingham House, the mob 
surrounded the carriage and tried to force the door. A burly Irish 
gentleman drew a brace of pistols from his pocket, and cleared a way 
back for the carriage. For this service the King, knowing his own 
value, rewarded his defender with an office worth 650/. a-year. 

With all his mental short-sightedness, and his love of absolute 
power, George III. was more accessible than any of his successors have 
been. He strolled into shops; he talked to pig-boys and haymakers ; 
he entered cottages, and attended to the cooking of ploughmen’s roast- 
meat. He liked to take tea with Mrs. Delany. He petted Eton boys. 
He even condescended to give audience to literary men; confusing 
Dr. Johnson with endless questions, and Beattie with irrelevancies of 
all kinds. Great English authors have not had many audiences since 
that day. He sometimes stood sponsor for the children of favourite 
noblemen of orthodox political opinions. Royalty has railed itself in 
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since those days, and the restrictions of feudalism have come again: 
upon us in these democratic days that ignore divine right. 

George ITI. had not a large mind, and was rather mean in his small 
economies. He lost us America by his senseless obstinacy. He trained 
George IV. to be a scourge of England by the unwise severities and 
dreary platitudes of his court. But he was well-intentioned, social, 
and fond of appearing among his subjects. He was charitable and 
respectable; and he set a good example.* He was affable even to the 
loss of dignity. Let us not dwell at length on his melancholy old age, 
his blindness, his loss of reason, or the ingratitude of some among his 
sons. He acted up to his lights, and our only prayer is that may we 
never have a worse King to reign over England. 


* On the occasion of a great fire in the City, which destroyed or injured one 
hundred houses, the King contributed 10007. to a subscription made for the relief 
of the uninsured sufferers—a third of the total amount subscribed; and this is 
only one of several instances of open-handed charity on the part of simple farmer 
George. Nor was he unmindful of less creditable claims upon his private purse. 
The Conductor of this Magazine was, when a child, the occasional guest of an 
elderly gentleman.who bore a Corsican-brother-like resemblance to the late Duke 
of York. He was the reputed son of:parents of respectable position ; but some time 
before coming of age, he was informed that 60,0007. had been placed to his credit 
at a certain bank.—ED, BELGRAVIA, 





THE MUDIE CLASSICS 


BY BABINGTON WHITE 
AUTHOR OF “ CIRCE,” ETC. 


EXPLANATION.—The critical contempt for all stories of a sensational character 
has of late become a fact so notorious, that the Conductor of this Magazine 
would be wanting in deference to those great Teachers who preside over the 
Literary Journals of this country, if she failed to recognise the necessity for 
an immediate reform in the class of fiction provided for the indulgent readers 
of BELGRAVIA, She is thus compelled to consider the sensational element in 
fiction as an entirely modern innovation, devised by ignorant and reckless 
writers, whose only hope of creating interest lies in the employment of those 
exceptional situations which should properly be excluded from all romance, 
She has therefore intrusted to the writer the task of providing a series of 
short stories, conscientiously adapted from those models, so often referred to 
by critics, as the highest exemplars of art, the works of the dramatists and 
epic poets of ancient Greece, and modernised in accordance with the prevail- 
ing tastes of the novel-reading public. The writer’s deviations from the ori- 
ginal construction of each legend will be only such as the subject necessitates ; 
and he will exercise no greater license in his treatment of modern history than 
is accorded to the Romancist. In some cases the supernatural element of a 
story will be interpreted after the fashion of the German critics, by the aid 
of natural phenomena; while in other cases, a perilous situation will be altered 
and adapted after the manner in which our dexterous English playwrights 
contrive to smooth away the little difficulties in a comedy by Sardou, or a 
drama by Dumas ji/s. In compliment to the Eponymous chief of the circulat-- 
ing library, these stories will be entitled “ The Mudie Classics,” 


No. I. 
Sit Alk Weponn, or the Seben uguinst the Elector. 


(Adapted from the “ Thebais” and the “ Alemeonis,”’) 


IN TWO PARTS: PART I. 


Ir was early in the August of that memorable year which beheld the 
last struggle of hereditary right, and the last glories of the Stuart 
race. The landing of the seven men of Moidart and their bold young 
leader was scarcely known at the Court of St. James’s; but the tidings 
of the young chief’s coming had thrilled through the hearts of the wild 
sons of Scotia’s wild hills, inspiring as the shrill cry of pibroch or the 
clash of claymore. 

One by one the chiefs had come to offer their lives to this “tall 
youth of agreeable aspect,” who claimed to be heir-apparent to the 
crown of Britain, that crown with which a disloyal faction had in- 
vested a foreign usurper. At first the highland chieftains had been 
somewhat loth to risk life and goods upon so hazardous an enterprise. 
Macdonald of Kinloch Moidart had been deaf to the prayers, the argu- 
ments, the commands of that royal adventurer whom he believed to be 
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his rightful prince, until the enthusiasm of a younger brother turned 
the scale in the Pretender’s favour. Nor was Lochiel himself better 
inclined for the perilous venture. He came with all speed, in obedi- 
ence to the summons of his prince; but he came bent upon dissuading 
the rash youth from so mad a scheme as that which had brought him 
to Scotland, provided with seven followers, four thousand louis-d’ors, 
and the mere remnant of a very small supply of arms. 

He came, and the influence of the adventurer prevailed. When 
did Scottish wisdom ever vanquish Scottish loyalty? Were highland 
chieftains to refuse their aid because their prince was friendless? 
Were they to shrink from asserting his right because there was peril 
in the assertion of it? If he came to them unaided by foreign merce- 
naries, so much the stronger must be his claim upon the service of his 
loyal countrymen. Lochiel had blown cold at the outset only to blow 
hottest of the hot before the day was done. 

“T will share the fate of my prince, whatever it be,” he cried ; ‘‘and 
so shall every man over whom nature or fortune has given me power.” 

The generous infection was quick to spread. Swiftly they came, 
the children of the hills, and rallied round the young heir of that 
lineage they loved. The ship that had brought the adventurer went 
back to France. Jacta fuit alea. The Rubicon had been crossed. Every 
day the little army gained strength, and the hopes of Charles Edward 
rose high, as the wild faithful creatures pressed and gathered about 
him in uncouth affection. 


In one of the smaller islands off the coast of Inverness, a man held 
himself aloof from the Prince and his adherents, and would fain have 
escaped any part in that wild attempt which, to him of all men, seemed 
mad and hopeless. 

This man, Sir Andrew M*Meyonn, was chief of a powerful clan, 
and could have brought a gallant company to the aid of his royal 
master had he so pleased. More than this, he was a man whose in- 
fluence extended beyond the clan which called him chieftain. Through- 
out those wild hills and valleys the name of M‘Meyonn was a name of 
might. Weird and mysterious were the hereditary gifts of that dark 
race. The fatal power of second-sight had belonged to the sons of 
M°Meyonn in the remote past, and fragments were still extant of a 
lost Gaelic poem which sung the prophetic powers of the present chief's 
ancestor. 

Upon a race so superstitious as the Scottish highlanders this repu- 
tation exercised a strong influence. They were ready to believe in Sir 
Andrew as a prophet, a seer, whose superhuman gaze could pierce the 
cloudy horizon of mortal knowledge, and behold the things to come. 

“Tf M*Meyonn of M*Meyonn joins the Prince, fortune will favour 
us,” thought the highlanders; “the M*Meyonns have the gift of 
second-sight ; they’ll not join themselves to ill-luck.” 
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The son of the Stuarts was informed of the influence exercised by 
M*Meyonn, and was eager to secure his adherence. He wrote to the 
chief, enclosing a letter from his father, the crownless king who waited 
at Rome for the issue of his son’s adventure. M*Meyonn returned a 
loyal and respectful answer, declining to have any share in an attempt 
that was certain to result in disaster; and entreating Charles Edward 
to return to France straightway, and await a more favourable hour for 
his attack upon the reigning government. 


“Your highness will doubtless smile at my foolish boldness, when 
I dare to say that I now this adventure will result in ruin to all, death 
tomany. Yet it is none the less true. To me, as to others of my race, 
has been granted a power which is but a troublesome boon and a ques- 
tionable benefit. Let the beginning of your highness’s progress be 
brilliant as it may, the end will be darkness and bloodshed. I have 
seen these things. Ifby holding myself apart from so glorious-seeming 
an endeavour I can hinder others from joining your standard, so much 
the better for them. If by my indirect influence I may diminish your 
forces, and thus compel the postponement of your plans, so much the 
happier for your highness. But let this fall out as it may, I pray you, 
sir, to pardon my plain-speaking, and to believe that it is no cowardly 
fear for my own safety or my own life which induces my disobedience, 
but rather a fervent desire for your ultimate success, which must needs 
be sorely endangered by the disastrous issue of a most ill-advised 
attempt.—In all respect and obedience, 

“ Your royal highness’s most humble servant, 
“M°MEYONN.” 


These were the terms of M*Meyonn’s refusal; but the Prince did 
not believe the chief would hold by so disloyal a resolve. “I will see 
if M*Meyonn will hold himself aloof when the son of his king pleads 
to him in person,” he said to his late tutor and faithful follower, Sir 
Thomas Sheridan.  Lochiel would fain have refused to join the’ 
standard of the Stuarts; and Lochiel is now foremost and chief among 
my adherents. I will take no scribe’s answer to my appeal. From the 
lips of M*Meyonn will I receive the assurance that a M*Meyonn can 
desert the cause for which his forebears have shed their heart’s best 
blood.” 

This speech, or the gist thereof, was repeated to the seer-chieftain 
by one of his clansmen, who had it from a follower of Lochiel. 

Upon this speech the prophet-chieftain meditated as he paced the 
rugged stone terrace before the windows of that grim castellated build- 
ing, half manor-house, half fortress, in which his ancestors for many 
generations past had first seen the light. 

His wife joined him in his meditative walk. She was a beautiful 
woman, sister of one of the lords of those rugged hills, and a staunch 
Jacobite, but at once frivolous and ambitious. 
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“The Prince’s army is gaining strength every day, nay, indeed, 
every hour,” she exclaimed triumphantly as she approached her lord. 
“Do you know that an eagle wheeled above the Prince’s ship as she 
neared the Scottish coast ? ‘’Tis the King of Birds come to welcome 
your royal highness to Scotland,’ cried Lord Tullibardine. Would 
you wish a better omen than that, Andrew? Donald tells me the 
standard of the Stuarts will be waving in the wind ere the week is 
out.” 

“‘ Ay, sweet,” answered M‘Meyonn sadly. “But I will not join 
that fatal banner.” 

“You are fixed on that, Andrew ?” 

“Fixed as fate—as the fate of those who follow that rash youth 
yonder.” 

A motion of his hand indicated the dark line of the mainland. 
Ellinor M*Meyonn looked at her husband with ill-disguised contempt. 

“ What!” she cried; “ will you drag the glory of your race in the 
dust by an act of disloyalty that must stamp you for ever as a craven 
and a dastard? ‘Will you degrade a name renowned in the annals 
of Scottish chivalry to the level of those lowland time-servers, who, 
so long as there is kale in their pot and meal in their barrel, would 
as soon serve Hanoverian George as the Prince whose ancestor led 
their forefathers to glorious victory at Bannockburn ?” 

“ Ellinor,” said the chieftain earnestly, “I have told you that this 
struggle—if it commence—will end most fatally for all involved in 
its issue. The warning I have had is a warning not to be disregarded. 
Were my own life alone at stake, I would scarce hazard my Prince’s 
disfavour for so poor a cause. Caledonia’s hunting-grounds have seen 
me matched against a foe more deadly than any human adversary. 
It is not my life which I refuse to my Prince; ‘hat he might have 
to-morrow as a free gift, if the shedding of my blood could do him 
service. It is my influence which I withhold from him. The faithful 
sons of my clan, brave as heroes and ignorant as children, shall not 
be lured by me into an enterprise which I know to be fatal. Nor 
will I turn the tide of events for those of my countrymen who, although 
neither of my kindred nor of my clan, would be governed by my ex- 
ample. No, Ellinor, I will not weakly yield to that affection for the 
Stuart race which is an instinct of every highlander’s heart, inborn, 
inbred. I will set my face against this enterprise with a resolve un- 
wavering as yonder turret, whose massy stones have withstood the 
tempests of seven centuries.” 

The wife was overawed by the determination of her husband’s 
manner. She could not even pretend to doubt his courage. The 
memory of the Caledonian boar-hunt was yet green. Nor was it only 
in the chase that M*Meyonn had distinguished himself. In the national 
games at highland festival his arm had been strongest, his power of 
endurance greatest, amongst Scotia’s chiefs. His name was in very 
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truth a tower of strength; and the friends of the Prince had ample 
ground for their urgent desire to enlist his services. 

“ Andrew,” said Ellinor in an awe-stricken whisper, “the warning 
must have been an awful one that could cause a M*Meyonn to shrink 
from a service of danger.” 

“Tt was a terrible warning.” 

“What shape did it take? When did it come?” asked the wife 
eagerly. 

“Can I trust you with so dark a secret, Ellinor ?” 

“Whom should you trust if not me?” 

“Yes, dearest, I will trust you,” said the chieftain after a thought- 
ful pause; “you will understand my conduct better if you know all. 
You remember the evening on which we heard of the Prince’s land- 
ing—a sultry night, with a thick white mist that hid the coast yonder? 
I was walking on this terrace thinking of the young adventurer, pre- 
pared — nay, indeed, resolved —to hasten to him at daybreak with 
prompt assurance of allegiance from me and from all whom I could 
influence, when I was startled by the tolling of a bell. Distant, muffled 
was that funereal sound—slow and solemn were the strokes. They 
came from no bell that hangs in turret or steeple of this island—from 
neither chapel nor dwelling-house on the mainland. At first remote, 
the sound speedily came nearer, till it seemed as if that funeral bell 
swung to and fro in the tower above our heads. While I listened to 
that sepulchral peal, aghast with wonder, something—dim as the mist 
that floats upon yonder mountain-tops—emerged from the twilight at 
the farther end of the terrace. As I looked, the shape grew more dis- 
tinct, and I beheld my own image—myself—clad in military raiment, 
with breast-plate glittering in the obscurity. The shape walked slowly 
towards me, and with slow and solemn motion drew around its form 
a long white garment, which I presently recognised. LEllinor, that 
shadowy garment wrapped around that shadowy form was a shroud !” 

“Great heaven, Andrew, how horrible!” 

‘‘This was the least part of the vision, for it concerned myself 
alone. But after this came greater horror. As I stood aside, shrink- 
ing involuntarily from that uncanny shadow of myself, other shadows 
advanced from the same spot, and paced slowly past me in spectral pro- 
cession. Faces that I know and honour looked upon me, ghastly in 
the faint light of the newly-risen moon. Brave old Balmerino, staunch 
Kilmarnock, canny old Lovat, with hideous gaping wounds upon 
their bare necks; young noble soldiers, with features swollen by the 
hangman’s rope—a dread file of victims! And while the phantom 
forms went slowly by, the bell tolled on; and from afar came the shrill 
shriek of women, crying the coronach for the dead.” 

“Tt is most terrible!” exclaimed Lady M*Meyonn. “But might 
not these dreadful visions arise from some fever of your own brain?” 

“ No, Ellinor. I am no foolish dreamer of dreams. The records of 
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my house might teach you that a warning granted to one of my race 
is no idle delusion.” : 

They walked on for some minutes in silence. The wife was awed, 
but not convinced. She was more inclined to despise her husband as a 
visionary than to honour him as a prophet. The evening shadows had 
gathered round them as they talked together on the terrace, and through 
the twilight the chieftain saw a light moving across the sea. 

“It is doubtless the lantern on board some boat,” he said. 

The words were scarce spoken when one of his faithful highlanders 
came running to his master, with news that from the topmost turret 
of the castle a boat had been descried bearing towards that part of the 
little island, with some half-dozen men on board her, three of whom 
were rowers, the other passengers of some quality, as the dunnie wassail 
opined. 

“ Donald,” cried the chief, “let who may come hither to-night to 
seek Andrew M‘°Meyonn, he must receive the same answer. Your 
master left the island yesterday on a cruise to the Hebrides. I have 
my reasons for avoiding any meeting with strangers. Tell your com- 
rades to keep my secret, and be sure they and you keep it faithfully, 
for your own sakes as well as for my mine.” 

The man assented, but with a puzzled and by no means approving 
air. 

“Ellinor,” said M°Meyonn, when his vassal had disappeared, “I 
am going to do that which no member of my family ever did before 
me. I am going to conceal myself from the son of my sovereign. Be 
sure that yonder boat contains the Prince, or his emissaries ; in all 
probability the Prince himself: for he has sworn to seek me in his own 
person. I will not meet him. I will not incur the risk of proving 
myself weak as Lochiel; and I have no right to think myself stronger 
of resolution than that brave chief. The secret closet behind the chim- 
ney in my mother’s sitting-room is a hiding-place known only to you 
and me. When the Prince or his messengers land, you will receive 
them with all courtesy, and tell them that I have left home for an 
indefinite period. When they have left the island, you will come to 
my poor mother’s favourite chamber and summon me from my hiding- 
place.” , 

The lady agreed. There was scant time for argument. Andrew 
M*Meyonn pressed her little hand in his in token of affectionate 
confidence. 

“If you betray me, Nell,” he said, “ you betray all the bravest and 
best of Scotland. My cause will be their cause. And ill-fortune to me 
means ill-fortune to a thousand trusty followers.” 

‘“‘ Betray you!” she cried. And then she pledged herself by a name 
most sacred to Catholic women. The chief wrung her hand, and was 
gone. 

*T was but five minutes afterwards that a boat’s keel ground against 
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the beach. Two minutes more, and the three strangers were in the 
chief room of the castle with the lady of M*Meyonn. 

To one—a tall slim youth, of fair complexion and noble features— 
the lady instinctively addressed herself. 

“T regret, sir,” she said, “that my husband is absent. IfI dare 
trust the untutored impulse of my heart, it tells me that he has lost 
a supreme honour and pleasure by his untimely departure from home.” 

“Tt is you who honour his guest, madam,” replied the adventurer. 
“‘ May I ask at what hour Sir Andrew left the island ?” 

The lady faltered. 

** At noon—nay—at ten o’clock yesterday.” 

‘* He sailed for France, your servants tell me.” 

‘Yes, your highness, for France.” 

The Prince looked at his companions with a glance of triumph. 

‘The man told us the Hebrides,” he whispered to one of them. 
“T would wager my chances against the Elector of Hanover that 
M*Meyonn is in the castle. It shall go hard with me if I do not un- 
earth him.” 

The gentleman thus addressed laughed, and gave a little nod of 
assent. Lady M*Meyonn stood apart from them watching the pre- 
tender to the crown with reverential gaze. To this Jacobite lady, the 
handsome, courteous heir of the Stuarts seemed “every inch a king.” 

“ Madam,” he said presently, “may I entreat a few moments’ private 
conversation, on business most urgent to myself, and, as I dare believe, 
to Scotland ?” 

Lady M*Meyonn assented to this request with all graciousness. 
She led the way to the dining-room of the castle, a somewhat gloomy 
apartment, lighted but dimly with wax-candles in massive silver can- 
delabra. 

Here, alone with the Chevalier, she awaited his commands. 

** Madam,” said the Prince earnestly, “I think you know me.” 

The lady bent her knee in answer to this question, and would fain 
have kissed the exile’s hand. But Charles Edward raised her with a 
gentle gallantry, and it was he who kissed the hand of the lady. 

“You are perhaps aware of M*Meyonn’s letter, madam, the letter 
in which he refuses me his aid? I cannot believe that your heart goes 
with that refusal.” F 

“Nor my husband’s heart, your highness. He obeys only some 
foolish fever of his brain. The M*Meyonns were ever seers of visions 
and dreamers of dreams. 

‘“‘He has seen—or fancies he has seen—something ?” 

‘*‘ A most horrible vision, your highness ; and one that bodes ill for 
your cause.” 

“But you—you do not believe in these highland superstitions?” 

“No, your highness. I was educated in a convent at Bruges, where 
they taught me to smile at Scottish fancies; but M*‘Meyonn has seldom 
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gone beyond his native hills. He is a highlander to the core of his 
heart, and I doubt if any living creature could move him from his reso- 
lution.” 

“Perhaps none except yourself,” said the Prince pleadingly. “To 
your persuasion I intrust my cause; you hold the fortunes of your 
prince in the palm of your hand. Without M*Meyonn I feel myself 
powerless to proceed with an enterprise which is the one hope of my 
life. From my father’s lips I have heard your husband’s value. ‘ His 
soul is a fertile soil,’ said my father, ‘from which spring only prudent 
counsels. Prophet and chief, he is bravest among the brave, wisest 
among the wise.’ To him, madam, I look as the eye of my army. To 
your influence I look as the means of winning him.” 

The face of the lady told Charles Edward that his words had moved 
her. He had been instructed by his father how to profit by Lady 
M:Meyonn’s weakness, and had come prepared to win her to his cause. 

While she yet wavered he put his hand into his pocket, and pre- 
sently produced an object which quickly caught the feminine eye. 

It was a circular jewel-case, covered with white velvet, and embla- 
zoned with the royal arms. The velvet was somewhat soiled, the gold 
of the emblazonment was tarnished, but the jewel-case was sufficiently 
splendid to attract the lady’s gaze, and to awaken her curiosity. 

The Prince waited with the case in his hand just long enough 
to stimulate feminine eagerness by a tantalising delay. Then, with a 
graceful, careless gesture he opened the casket, and displayed before 
the enraptured eyes of the lady a superb diamond-necklace. 

Never before had the wife of M*Meyonn beheld such diamonds. 
They flashed upon the obscurity of the dimly-lighted apartment bril- 
liant as stars in midnight sky. 

“When my jewels were sold at Rome, to provide funds for this ex- 
pedition, this necklace was set apart as a thing too sacred for barter,” 
said the Prince. “It was the gift of the Pope to my grandmother, 
Mary of Modena, on her marriage with my royal grandfather, at that 
time Duke of York. I will not tell you that the diamonds are match- 
less ; a consideration so sordid could have no weight with the wife of 
M°Meyonn. I will only say that they are blest by the sacred hand that 
gave them—lI will only tell you that when my father put the case into 


_ my hand, he said to me, ‘ 7/is is for the wife of M‘Meyonn. She will 


use her influence with Sir Andrew; and when I next behold those gems 
they will shine upon her fair neck at my court of St. James’s.’” 

“‘ He—his majesty said those words!” exclaimed the lady. 

“Those very words, madam.” 

Dazzled at once by the condescension of the exiled king and the 
splendour of the jewels, Lady M°Meyonn was well-disposed to favour 
the Prince’s wishes. Charles Edward saw his advantage, and pressed it. 

“My life on’t, M*Meyonn is lurking somewhere close at hand,” he 
said to himself. 
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And then in earnest, entreating tones, he pleaded his cause. In the 
name of Scotland, of loyalty, of knightly courage, he urged the duty of 
the prophet-chief. 

The lady hesitated, and—was lost. 

“ Could my husband hear your highness, sure am I that he would 

ield.” 
7 “Take me to him,” cried the Prince, “and let me plead my own 
cause.” 

“J will!” exclaimed Ellinor. “My husband shall not hang back 
when loyal Scotland hurries to the field. Follow me, your highness.” 

She left the room, the Prince following swiftly on her heels, as- 
cended the winding staircase, and entered a spacious apartment on the 
floor above. While Charles Edward wondered to find himself in a chill 
and tenantless upper chamber, the lady went to the antique chimney, 
where iron dogs surmounted the cheerless hearthstone. 

She bent down by this chimney, and with her figure half-hidden 
from the Prince, touched a spring. Charles Edward heard the clicking, 
metallic sound, and the slow creaking noise of an opening door. 

“‘Come forth, Andrew,” cried Ellinor; “I have promised your aid to 
the son of our rightful king.” 

M*Meyonn emerged, pale, silent, gloomy. For some moments he 
stood looking at his wife; and, frozen by that dark stern gaze, the 
heart of Ellinor M*Meyonn grew chill as death. 

“Madam,” he said in slow, deliberate accents, “I count it little that 
you have betrayed me; that I might easily forgive; but you have be- 
trayed Scotland, and hastened the ruin of a good cause. Z/atis a crime 
for which you shall pay dearly in the days to come.” 

“Let your blame be given to me, M‘Meyonn, not to your wife,” said 
Charles Edward. “Come, Lochiel and Macdonald are waiting below. 
Let them hear how a M*Meyonn can refuse to serve his king.” 

“T can only tell my brother-chiefs what I have already written to 
your highness.” 

“My dear Sir Andrew, if you ask me to believe in dreams—” 

“That which these waking eyes saw was no dream,” answered the 
chief. 

He followed the Prince back to the dining-room. The guilty wife 
went with them, sore troubled by the thought of her treason, and the 
terror of her husband’s anger. 

The open casket stood on the table where the Prince had left it, the 
gems flashing in the dim light. 

“What is this?” asked the chief suddenly, as he pointed to the 
necklace. ‘ 

“The celebrated necklace made by Benvenuto Cellini for the 
Duchesse d’Etampes, afterwards given by the royal favourite to 


Paul ITI., and presented by the reigning pope to my grandmother on 
her marriage.” 
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“* How comes it here ?” asked the chief. 

“Tt is a token of friendship which my father the king offers to the 
wife of his loyal servant and follower, M‘Meyonn.” 

The chief smiled; a strange, bitter smile. He took up the casket, 
and contemplated the jewels gravely for a few moments before handing 
them to his wife. 

“Take your necklace, madam,” he said. “You have earned it nobly; 
but I fear it will cost you somewhat dearly.” 

The Prince summoned the two men who had been lounging on the 
great oaken bench in the hall. 

‘* Lochiel, Macdonald!” he cried. 

Then came a long and animated conversation. The young adven- 
turer was eloquent ; Sir Andrew was weak. His brother-chiefs were 
leagued against him; they laughed at his fears, they ridiculed his 
visions. The end was that he yielded. 

“Return to your quarters, your highness, assured that you have 
conquered the prudence of M‘Meyonn. I will follow you to death.” 

“Say rather to victory,” said the Prince. 

The chief was silent. He led the way back to the boat, and stood 
with bent uncovered head while the royal Adventurer embarked. 

“In half-an-hour I shall be in attendance upon your highness,” he 
said. 

The rowers dipped their oars, and the boat glided noiselessly over 
the calm waters. M°Meyonn went back to the castle, under the starlit 
summer sky. 
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SAINT MAY. 


SAINT MAY 


A City Zoric 


Sr. Atoys the Great is both mouldy and grim, 

The decalogue’s dusty, the windows are dim; 

If you know not the road there, you'll long have to search 
To find your way into this old City church ; 

Yet on fine Sunday mornings I often there stray, 

And see a new saint, whom I’ve christened St. May. 


The one bell is cracked in its crazy old tower ; 
The sermon oft lasts rather more than an hour ; 
The parson is prosy, the clerk eighty-three ; 
The organ drones out in a sad minor key : 

Yet quickly the moments I find fly away, 

I pass every week at the shrine of St. May. 


I have seen lots of saints in churches before— 
In Florence or Venice they’re there by the score ; 
Agnese, Maria—the rest I forget— 
By Titian, Bassano, and brave Tintoret : 

They none can compare, though they’re well in their way, 
In sweet tender grace with my lovely St. May. 


She sits in a high, ancient, black oaken pew, 

Which almost conceals her fair face from my view— 
The sweetest of pictures it can’t be denied ; 

With two tiny sisters who sit by her side, 

Who lisp the responses, or kneel down to pray, 
With little hands locked in the palm of St. May. 


She’s young for a saint, for she’s scarcely eighteen, 

And ne’er could wear peas in those dainty bottines ; 

Her locks are not shaven, and ’twould be a sin 

To wear a hair-shirt next that delicate skin ; 

Save diagonal stripes on a dress of light gray, 

No stripes have been borne by bewitching St. May. 
VOL, V. E 
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SAINT MAY 


She’s almost too plump and too round for a saint, 
With sweet little dimples that Millais might paint; 
Though she has no angles nor mortified mien, 

No wimple of yellow, nor background of green, 

A nimbus of hair throws its bright golden ray 

Of glory around the fair face of St. May. 


What surquayne or partlet could look better than 
My saint’s curly jacket of black Astracan ? 

What coif than that bonnet, perfected with skill, 
Or alb than her petticoat edged with a frill? 

So sober, yet smiling—so grave, yet so gay, 

O, where is a saint like my charming St. May? 


When the sermon is finished, the blessing quite o’er, 
The sparse congregation drift out at the door ; 

I pause, as I stroll down the gloomy old aisle, 

To see my saint pass, and perchance get a smile : 
My faith I would change, like the Vicar of Bray, 
To pass all my life in adoring St. May. 


Then I wend my way home to my chambers so drear— 
More dull e’en than usual to me they appear— 

And then does a vision of brightness arise 

Of the pureness and truth in those loving gray eyes ; 
For not a mere picture or image of clay, 

To worship by rubric, is gentle St. May. 


Thus all through the week, at each time and each place, 
I’m haunted by thoughts of that fair tender face ; 

I dream of her spirit, so yielding and kind, 

Her goodness of heart, and her pureness of mind ; 

And I long for the hour, and count on the day, 

To sit at a distance and gaze on St. May. 


No doubt you'll aver you consider it queer 
That her name in the calendar ne’er does appear ; 
They prattled of “ May,” the sweet sisterly pair, 
I added the “ Saint,”—she was canonized there. 
If saints might wed sinners, I’d yield to her sway, 
And straightway would fall on my knees to St. May! 
J. ASHBY STERRY. 
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BEING ESSAYS ON THE EXTREMELY LITTLE 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


V. On LiTTLE MARTYRS 


Ir was at Nazzari’s, I think, in the Piazza di Spagna, at Rome, that I 
had the advantage to meet Dr. Positive at dinner. I don’t think he 
was a reverend ; but I am almost certain that he had been a school- 
master ; for his hands had the real scholastic knuckles, and, in prona- 
tion, seemed capable of assuming the true schoolmaster’s grip. When 
silent, which was seldom, his large lips were inflexibly compressed. 
His eyebrows had that peculiar property of arching downwards, the 
which, when beheld by little boys, causes their hearts to descend into 
their boots ; and in the eyes themselves you seemed to read “In two 
minutes, my young friend, and after another false quantity, I shall be 
compelled to give you some directions in connection with your panta- 
loons ;” or something eloquent of that kind. He denied most things, 
and contradicted everybody. He did not precisely call me a fool; but 
the severely scornful tone in which he told me that the cutlet which I 
had assumed to be lamb was, in reality, kid, convinced me that Dr. Posi- 
tive had a very mean opinion of my intellect. I know, now, that the 
cutlet was lamb ; for I asked Nazzari’s head-waiter about it, and gave 
him ten bajocchi for his pains; but I did not care to argue with the 
Doctor on the meat question ; or, indeed, on any other. To tell truth, 
I was afraid of the man. He was bigger than I, and had a thundering 
voice; and the probability of his getting up and thrashing me if I was 
at all obstinate about the mutton seemed by no means remote. I was 
never so completely put down in my life, save once in Canada, where 
IT met, and was contradicted by, a gentleman who had been a Recorder. 
He was only a Colonial, it is true; but he was so terribly stern, and had 
such a perfect “ hanging face,” that I expected every moment he would 
convert the footman into a Clerk of the Arraigns, and cause me to be 
asked if I had anything to say why sentence of death should not be 
passed upon me, 

I cannot remember how many things Dr. Positive denied, or how 
many people he contradicted that night at Nazzari’s. I know that he 
declared that Cuvier didn’t know anything about bones; that Buffon 
was “a mere beetle-sticker;” and that Giulio Romano never saw Ra- 
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faelle in his life. I think, too, that he asserted that the Principality of 
Wales never produced a great man. I timidly met him with Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, and he told me he was born at Chester. I faintly men- 
tioned Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, Mr. Ap Thomas the harpist, and 
Mr. John Parry; whereupon he turned his back upon me, and informed 
his next neighbour that Switzerland was equally destitute of great 
men. “ But Jean Jacques Rousseau,” pleaded the neighbour. “ He was 
a Genevese,” quoth the Doctor; “and Geneva isn’t in Switzerland.” 
“But Lavater?” “He wasahumbug.” “But William Tell?” “There 
never was such a person as William Tell.” It was a contradictory 
night altogether, and the Doctor’s example became contagious. A 
slight man with hay-coloured hair and blue spectacles, who had 
hitherto sat silent in a corner, and who, I fancied, was getting 
rather unwell after the wild-boar with sweet-sour sauce (which does 
not agree with some people), nerved himself with a glass and a half 
of Montefiascone, and {began to deny things most audaciously. Of 
course the Colosseum had come in as a dinner-table topic; and, the 
Catacombs following suit, we were insensibly led to the persecutions of 
the Christians. Behold, now, this slender man with hay-coloured hair 
and blue spectacles boldly asserting that the number of Christian mar- 
tyrs sacrificed to the wild-beasts in the arena, in the whole of the great 
persecutions from Nero to Diocletian, amounted to seventy-three, neither 
more nor less. Why, even the sceptic Gibbon allows “an annual con- 
sumption of one hundred and fifty martyrs.” There was no putting 
down the slender man in the blue spectacles, however. He quoted the 
learned Origen and the learned Eusebius, who both, according to him, 
admitted the number of martyrs to be inconsiderable. He was well 
up in his Tillemont and his Geddes, and he so boldly contradicted 
Dr. Positive (who, at an early stage of the argument, had striven to 
annihilate him) that, apprehending bloodshed from this collision of an 
irresistible force with an immovable body, I went away, and saw the 
last act of Norma at the Apollo theatre. 

But I wandered next day into the church of San Stefano Rotondo, 
and spent two full hours in the contemplation of that ghastly panorama 
of the sufferings of the primitive Christians painted in fresco by Pome- 
rancia; and then I went down to the Via della Fontanella Borghese, and 
bargained at a bookstall for a copy of the Acta Sanctorum, a harrowing 
register of torture, and faith, and constancy; and poring day after day 
upon those grim pages, I began to cogitate much upon Little Martyrs. 
There were some, I verily believe. In Pomerancia’s frescoes you see 
numbers of children who are being roasted, or skinned alive, or torn 
asunder with iron hooks, or whose little bowels are being woutd off, by 
the tormentors, on reels, as though they were so much cotton. There isa 
picture by Holbein in a garret of the Belvedere at Vienna, depicting 
the Seven Thousand Christians massacred by Sapor, king of Persia; 
and among that host are many children. The Acta Sanctorum over- 
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flow with narratives of the martyrdoms of almost babes and sucklings : 
of their steadfastness and resignation under the direst agony. The 
Pagans scourged them with nettles; but they would not adore Diana. 
They made them walk barefooted over red-hot ploughshares ; but they 
would not abjure the cross. They cut out their tongues, and drove 
spikes under their finger-nails, and made holes in their tender bodies, 
into which they poured molten lead and pitch’; they plunged them 
into cauldrons of boiling oil; they gave them up to be devoured 
by lions and tigers; but they would have nothing to do with Hercules, 
and died, at last, singing hymns in their small voices, and were forth- 
with transmuted into angels. Are these stories true, or do they con- 
stitute but a “holy romance,” as mocking Bayles and Voltaires and 
Gibbons would have us believe? Are they but a pious fraud—the 
fraudulence of which implies no blame to the inventor? When you 
wander, at Seville, through the galleries and churches full of priceless 
pictures by Murillo; when you gaze upon those inimitable groups of 
baby angels, baby cherubs, and baby Saviours, to which the Spaniards, 
in gratitude to the painter, have given a generic name—los nifios de 
Murilio; when you see the ecstasies of those pale, careworn, sunken- 
eyed monks, who, bending over their books, or passionately pouring 
out their souls in prayer, are rewarded by a visit from the Child- 
Deity, who, with a lily in His hand, is suddenly visible in a cloud, 
smiling, and comes to pat the anchorite on the cheek, or kiss him on 
his shaven crown—hesitate a moment ere, in your grim, logical Pro- 
testantism, you denounce the miracle as an imposture and the ecstatic 
as a cheat. These things never happened, perhaps, and never will; 
yet I firmly believe that most of the ecstatics delieved that they saw 
them. Intense faith, low diet, sedulous study, constant mortification 
of the flesh, a credulous nature, a hysterical temperament: given all 
these, and how obvious is the ecstasy, how easy the vision of super- 
natural things! Joan of Arc—there is a Little Martyr for you, indeed, 
although unfeeling antiquarians have begun to deny that she was ever 
burnt alive at Rouen—the Maid of Orleans, had her “ voices,” her 
visions and ecstasies, which in these days, although she would have 
no stake to fear, would make her a sharer of the ridicule and oppro- 
brium we lavish on spirit-rappers. Nay, there are certain moods of 
the mind into which the coldest, dullest, sternest may fall, and which 
renders them for a season open as children, or monks, or savages, to 
the blandishments of superstition. There are at least two months in 
every year during which I believe in ghosts. I have been more than 
once to have my fortune told, and have come away from the “ wise 
woman’s” garret, shuddering. King Saul was, on the face of history, 
a sworn foe to fortune-telling, for he had done his best to root all the 
sorceresses out of the land ; yet a mood came over him, and he went 
down to the Witch of Endor’s cave, and she raised Samuel for him. I 
was talking to you lately about little pigeons. I forgot to tell youof a 
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pigeon I saw once; but the recent mention of Seville recalled it to me. 
I was standing in the cathedral with my back to the choir, and over 
against the high-altar, now looking at the wonderful re/ablo, now 
gazing into the blue cavity of the tower above me. The height is 
tremendous. The gothic shafts and windows lose themselves in an 
immeasurable perspective of ultramarine haze. All at once I became 
aware of a pigeon—of a white dove—which had flown in through one 
of the towers, passably ruinous, perhaps, and was circling round about 
a hundred and fifty feet above my head. *I'was a natural, an ordinary 
thing. Do not the rooks and sparrows and jackdaws fly in and out of 
the towers of our old cathedrals ? But the white bird’s flutter chimed, 
just then, with a mood of my mind. I was nearly alone in that stupen- 
dous fane. There were but two dim tapers burning before the altar 
close by. There was a sacristan asleep on a bench, and a veiled woman, 
her form half lost in shadows, voiding the secrets of her heart at a con- 
fessional. And the white dove went lower, lower, lower, circling and 
circling, till I trembled, expectant, and fancied he would touch my 
head. It was very lucky for me that Padre Espinoso, the good old 
shovel-hatted gentleman from Buenos Ayres, with whom I had had 
so many lively theological discussions at the Fonda de Paris, did not 
get at me that afternoon. I should have gone over to Rome in the 
twinkling of a wax-taper. 

So you see that you may believe in the Little Martyrs of the Acta 
Sanctorum on Monday, and have but very lukewarm faith in them on 
Wednesday morning. Protestants are not bound to place implicit 
credence in the Martyrology, but all Christians are bound to believe 
in the Massacre of the Innocents. Innumerable painters have branded 
with eternal infamy the blind cruelty of Herod of Jewry. You may 
see the poor little Innocents torn from their mothers’ arms, and welter- 
ing in gore, not only in countless canvases, but in acres of dim frescoes 
and faded tapestries and smoke-grimed Dutch tiles, and on the glowing 
vellum of illuminated missals. But the Innocents that Rafaelle Sanzio 
has slain are the prettiest and most piteous to look upon. Go to the 
Loggie and Stanze of the Vatican, or, if you are indisposed to take a 
pilgrimage Romewards, hie you to the Library of the British Museum, 
and have out Mr. Charles Hemans’ great book of outline engravings of 
the Vatican treasures, and look long and earnestly upon the Innocents 
whom the divine young man of Urbino has drawn. No painter ever 
knew children as he did—not even Don Esteban Murillo with his 
nifios—not even the lordly Peter Paul, whose children are so plump 
and creasy that they always remind me of the little ebony bantlings 
whom negro nurses in the South carry about in wooden trays, stuffing 
the little blackies with hominy and pumpkin, and then, after greasing 
their stomachs with fresh butter lest they should crack, laying them 
down in a row before the fire. And infinitely do the Rafaellesque 
children surpass the bambini of the Frenchman Boucher, who, not- 
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withstanding the grace and symmetry of design and tenderness of 
colour he has lavished upon them, have an indescribable look of not 
being quite comme il faut. They are Louis-Quinze children; in fine, 
Farmers-general children. They were cradled at the Parc aux Cerfs, 
and will turn out, I am afraid, badly. Rafaelle’s little ones—although 
the authoress of the J/ill on the Floss has said some very rude and cruel 
things about them—are the perfection of infancy. And the imploring 
mothers in the Massacre picture—clutching at their babes, griping 
them, digging their nails into the arms of the murderers in vain at- 
tempts to stay the downward swoop of the broad, bright sword,—can 
anything surpass those wondrous episodes of the inspired draughtsman? 
There is one mother who has fastened her teeth in a soldier’s thigh, 
and lets him drag her hither and thither as he pleases, she holding her 
child at arm’s-length, by one leg, anyhow, to be out of the reach of 
that accursed sword. He pulls her hair, he buffets her, he drives his 
knee against her chest, he would trample her under his armed heel if 
he could. But her set jaws relax not—can relax no more, perhaps, than 
those of a bulldog when he has once gotten a good grip. She is biting 
right through the muscle. The teeth will meet. She only wants to save 
her baby’s life; but you can see that the murderer will have the best 
of it in the end. Ah, here is another phase of the dreadful drama 
which Rafaelle has drawn at least twenty times. Here is the same 
baby—you know it is the same baby by its little necklace of coral 
beads—and it lies on the pavement gashed to death. And the mother 
has no more tears, but sprawls by the side of the tiny corpse, rocking 
her arms, and staring at it with dry, red eyes. 

The Innocents who were massacred must have amounted to many 
thousands ; yet they, poor little sufferers, swiftly despatched, and 
straightway endowed with wings and crowns and golden harps, have 
been, unconsciously, the cause of suffering to many millions of children 
as innocent as they. Among the multitudinous customs—half super- 
stitious, half grotesque—of the Romish Church was that of beating 
children on the morning of Innocents’ Day, to instil in their juve- 
nile minds, I suppose, a due appreciation of the honour of infantile 
martyrdom, and a holy horror of Herod of Jewry. This incredibly 
stupid and cruel custom endured for at least fourteen centuries, and 
even to this day in the south of France the custom of “administering 
the Innocents” has not yet quite died out. On the eve of this féte, so 
fatal to the rising generation, pious papa and mamma were accustomed 
to lay in a stock of birchbroom, and early on Innocents’ morning the 
younger branches were visited in their cribs and made acquainted with 
the elder branches of that tree which Shenstone’s school-children were 
wont to contemplate, “ tingling at the view.” The screeching and 
squalling on Innocents’ morning throughout medizval Europe, and 
while this barbarous custom prevailed, must have been appalling. Nor 
were the younger domestics of the family exempt from this reminis- 
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cence of early martyrdom. To be sure the amiable Mr. Sloane, whilom 
of the Temple, had many prototypes in the good old times. The good- 
natured Pepys has left it on record in his diary that one morning, 
his servant-maid having offended him, he “took a broom and basted 
her soundly ;” and the Reverend Mr. Zachary Crofton, a noted Presby- 
terian divine in Oliver Cromwell’s time, being sued at law for flogging 
his servant-maid in a very cruel manner, and asked why he had not 
used a cane or wand to correct her, excused himself on the ground that 
his mother “once striking a maid with a wand did chance to poke out 
her eye,” which the Reverend Zachary Crofton thought “mighty un- 
handsome.” I knew a lady—a very kind and humane one too—who 
after a long course of unsatisfactory domestics began to despair, and 
with tears in her eyes declared that the only way left was to whip 
them ; but the Associate Institution for the Protection of Women and 
Children would very soon have something to say to a housekeeper 
who met the “greatest plague of life’ in ‘dat manner. It is not 
so very long, however, since, in the north of Europe, the baculine 
argument was the favourite one to adopt towards careless and refrac- 
tory servants. In Russia, if the cook over-peppered your soup you 
could send her out to the police and have er peppered; and if your 
body-servant didn’t brush your clothes, you could have his body 
brushed without any reference to clothes at all. The kind-hearted 
Emperor Alexander put an end to this uncivilised state of things. 
But in the neighbouring country of Sweden, only the other day the 
legislative chambers were squabbling over the abolition or retention 
of a very ancient usage called the Hus alga—which was simply the 
right claimed by masters and mistresses to wallop their servants. And 
in Norway, according to Mr. Bayard Taylor, it is only when a young 
lady becomes the affianced bride of a young Norwegian that the 
mamma of the “engaged” one can no longer exercise the privilege of 
the “ Hus alga” over her. So far have I wandered from the Innocents, 
and from the luckless little brats who used to be beaten because the 
Innocents had been massacred. I have said that in the south of 
France, especially at morose and bigoted Toulouse, the custom of 
“ giving the Innocents” is yet dimly extant; but in other parts of 
France the meaning of the observance has become merged into another 
custom as stupid and as brutal; that of thrashing children whenever a 
criminal passes on his way to the scaffold, or whenever a gang of con- 
victs go clanking by in their fetters en route for the galleys of Roche- 
fort or Toulon. Could there be anything more preposterous? and yet 
the kindest parents used to deem it their bounden duty to “dust the 
jackets” of their tender offspring every time a rascal was going to the 
hulks, or a murderer to the guillotine. The extreme rarity with which 
capital punishments are now inflicted in France—it is hard, even if you 
have murdered your wife, mother, and grandmother, jumped on your 
mother-in-law, drowned your children, and set fire to your house, if the 
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jury don’t find “ extenuating circumstances” in your case*—coupled with 
the substitution of Cayenne for the home-galleys, and replacing of the 
hideous chain-gangs by cellular vans, have combined to render the 
spectacle of criminals in the hands of justice on the public roads of 
France more and more infrequent ; and the juvenile population are 
thereby rescued from an immensity of mental and bodily pain. 

Poor Little Martyrs! and how much has King Solomon to answer 
for! His system of education was a failure in the end; for as the old 
woman in Mrs. Gaskell’s Ruth pertinently observes, Solomon had a son 
called Rehoboam, who “ was no great shakes.” But in every age there 
has been a dead-set made at the little children, and they have been 
martyrised. We all know about Horace’s “ plagosus Orbilius,” and most 
of us have felt him. A vast deal of maundering sentimentality has been 
wasted on the affection which grown-up men are supposed to enter- 
tain for those who were their instructors in youth; and we have been 
treated, time out of mind, with the passage from the Spectator, in 
which Sir Roger de Coverley speaks of Dr. Busby as a “ great man,” 
because he whipped his grandfather. M. Jourdain, in the Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, has so fervent an admiration for polite learning, that he 
professes his readiness to go to the block, with its accompanying birch, 
at once; and we have all laughed at M. Jourdain, and at Butler's 
lines on “young Florio,” in Hudibras. But I am not inclined to 
believe in the love entertained by the majority of the present genera- 
tion for their old schoolmasters, for the reason that the majority of 
our schoolmasters were blundering savage brutes. Humanity towards 
children was scarcely heard of in English schools before 1830; and 
Dr. Parr, who was supposed to be as learned as Dr. Johnson, and as 
capable an instructor as Dr. Busby, and who so very narrowly escaped 
being made a bishop—it is said that his addictedness to smoking 
tobacco was the cause of his exclusion from the episcopate—the Reve- 
rend Samuel Parr, D.D., was as cruel a pedagogue as ever flourished 
the virgal sceptre. He used to contract with a neighbouring greengrocer 
by the year to let him have a fresh supply of birch every morning, and 
he made a positive slaughterhouse of his school at Hatton. I suppose 
there were plenty of people who sentimentally declared that they loved 
their old master Dr. Parr. I should have liked, had I been one of his 
victims, to have cut the old despot’s throat. I scornfully refuse to 
accede to the assertion that we can ever regard with affection those 
who have treated us in youth with deliberate barbarity. We have a 
kindly remembrance of the schoolmasters who were kind to us; and 
those who were the very reverse of kind claim the benefit of a fecling 
which is partial and not universal. Much more strongly do I feel 
inclined to place credence in a story related many years ago in a 

* A man murdered his wife, and cut the body in pieces. The jury found 


extenuating circumstances. Alphonse Karr asked whether it was because the 
lady was the criminal’s wife, or because the pieces were very small.—ED. 
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magazine, by a shrewd man of the world writing under the pseudonym 
of “Luke Roden.” He told of a schoolmaster, a modern antique of 
the true Busby-cum-Parr type, who received a visit one evening from 
a stalwart, well-whiskered gentleman, of military mien, and whose 
complexion was embrowned by many Indian suns. “ Do you remem- 
ber me?” asked the military gentleman ; “I am Charles .” The 
doctor was so glad to recognise his dear old pupil. He rang for cake 
and wine. He was so delighted to see him. And so he had become 
a colonel in the army, had he? The doctor had always held the 
gallant profession of the soldier in admiration and respect. He was 
married, was he? Had he any children? Were they of an age and 
sex to require a thorough classical education, combined with paternal 
treatment and unlimited diet? The brown-complexioned colonel in 
the army put a very sudden stop to these friendly interrogatories. “I 
have children,” he said sternly; “and I would sooner send them to a 
chimney-sweep or an Italian organ padrone than to you. I remember 
you well, and what an infernal brute you were to me; and I am about 
to give you the soundest thrashing you ever had in your cowardly life.” 
With which, Lieutenant-colonel Charles produced a stout bamboo- 
cane, and proceeded to beat the doctor to a mummy. 

But this was so long, long ago. There are no Little Martyrs 
among schoolboys now, I hope. The young rogues, I am told, are 
only too tenderly treated. They enjoy all kinds of comforts and 
luxuries to which we in our rough youth were strangers. They have 
tea for breakfast—I have heard of one school where they are regaled 
on toast, and on Sundays have eggs—they are allowed to collect post- 
age-stamps and to stock aquaria; they have shower-baths and Baden 
towels. They know not what it is to rise at six o’clock in the morning 
in winter, to wash at the pump with a bit of yellow-soap as hard as a 
piece of granite, and dry the face on one corner of a jack-towel which 
twenty boys have used before, and which is not to be had even then 
without fighting for. Luxurious young Sybarites! Will not such a 
soft and silken life lead at last to effeminacy, and the decadence of the 
bold youth of Britain? Now and then you have odd glimpses of 
school-life, and odd scraps of contemporary opinions on scholastic dis- 
cipline, showing that Busbyism, theoretical and practical, is not yet 
extinct. In the Life and Letters of Mrs. Delany, edited by an English 
peeress, there are some very droll passages, eloquent of the admiration 
felt by the noble authoress for the good old practice of whipping little 
boys; and I was immensely amused by the recent perusal of a work 
entitled the English Schoolroom, by a reverend gentleman, whose name 
I am glad to have forgotten, who prescribes thrashing as the infallible 
specific for the moral ills to which javenile flesh is heir; and gravely 
lays down the mode and manner of inflicting castigation “on that part 
which has been provided by Nature for such exercitation.” An exer- 
citation! “He kept a school, and ca’ad it an acaademy,” said the sar- 
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castic old Scotch baronet, Jemmy Boswell’s father, noticing Jemmy’s 
intimacy with an “auld dominie,” the “dominie” being Dr. John- 
son. I wonder whether a schoolboy’s smart would be less pungent if 
he were told that his flogging was an “ exercitation.” I know there 
are people who give up all hopes of bringing up children without 
whacking and whealing them, and who think it a very good thing that 
they should be so whacked and whealed. “A pretty thing, indeed,” 
exclaimed good Mrs. Partington, “ when you can’t spank a child with- 
out it’s being known by frantic telegraph.” It is not alone the school- 
masters, but there are many parents likewise who think that a child is 
the better, like a bear's cub, for being “licked ;” and that educational 
liverystable-keepers are quite justified in “taking children in to bate.” 
The Little Army of Martyrs will have, I am afraid, to the end of time 
—or at least of our time—its annual contingent of involuntary recruits. 
As it was two thousand years ago, I suppose, so will it be—well, not 
two thousand years to come, it is to be hoped. We shall get a little 
common sense into our heads during the next twenty centuries, I trust. 
It must be confessed that as yet we have not made much progress, or 
developed any very marked improvements, in scholastic discipline. In 
the excavations at Herculaneum the diggers found a very lively fresco, 
representing the interior of a ludus litterarius, or d:daexarstov, or “ com- 
mon school,” of the Augustan period. Plagosus Orbilius is there in full 
force. A wretched hobbledehoy is being scientifically “ horsed” by a 
comrade, while his feet are held by another, and the schoolmaster is 
leathering him, with a scourge made of dried eelskin, “on that part 
which Nature has provided for such exercitation.” No, we certainly 
have not made much progress in didaskaleionogies. Say that this 
fresco was painted A.D. 1, more than half a century before the ingulf- 
ment of Herculaneum. Let-us just skip over fourteen or fifteen cen- 
turies, and look into Mr. Howard Staunton’s capital book on the Pub- 
lic Schools of England, and we shall find the philanthropic Dean Colet 
at St. Paul’s School causing a miserable little urchin to be “ horsed” 
and scourged, merely as a frolic after supper, and to amuse his friend 
the learned Erasmus. And if you would like to know what was the 
discipline of French schools in the time of the Grand Monarque—in 
the days of Boileau, and Bossuet, and Bourdaloue—I commend to your 
notice the following excerpt from an amiable collection of Rules and 
Regulations for the Government of the Diocesan Schools of Paris, approved 
by Monseigneur the Archbishop, and dedicated by the author, “M. I. 
D. B., prétre,” to “Monsieur le chantre de (Eglise de Paris, collateur, 
Juge, et directeur des Ecoles.” Tere is a sweet passage: “ De la punition 
des enfants qui désobéissent. Pour ceux qui sont des larrons, ils seront 
chastiez et chassez. Svils ont fait ce larcin dans leur maison, ils seront 
chastiez en particulier sur le fait jusqu’a ce que” (the “jusqgu’a ce que” 
has the true ring and smart of the torture-chamber of the Inquisition) 
“ils nomment leurs complices: puis ils seront chastiez en public, sans 
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dire la cause, si elle n’étoit connue, puis mis en prison et de nouveau chas- 
tiez, et durant un jour ne manger qu’a midy leur déjeuner, et ce sous le bon- 
plaisir des parents avec qui le maitre s’entendra prudemment sur les autres 
punitions & infliger.’ Les autres punitions! Was there anything left 
of the miserable little culprit after all these stripes, this starvation and 
imprisonment? It reads very horribly, does it not, this Draconic rule 
of “M. I. D. B.;” but has not Charles Lamb described torture quite as 
cruel, quite as degrading, in his reminiscences of Christ’s Hospital ? 

There is no use in complaining or protesting, I fear, and the Little 
Martyrs must endure to the end of the chapter. The Italian padrones 
and the German buy-a-broom-girl proprietors will continue to hold 
their little white slaves in fee-simple, and send them out with brooms, 
and organs, and monkeys, and white mice, and brutally ill-use them if 
they don’t bring home enough money at night, all our acts of Parlia- 
ment and virtuously-indignant articles in the newspapers notwith- 
standing. Nay, for all our laws against the employment of climbing- 
boys, are there not yet diminutive chimney-sweepers who are Little 
Martyrs? For all our ten-hours’ acts, our factory acts, and children’s- 
employment commissions, are there not troops of Little Martyrs 
crouching beneath ‘‘sally-rods” in the Bedfordshire straw-plaiting 
schools? Are there not crowds of Little Martyrs in the agricultural 
districts, driven like Cuban slaves, driven like brute beasts, to labour 
in the field under the atrocious “‘ gang” system? Is it possible to do 
away with these iniquities, to put an end to these scandals, to relieve 
these Little Martyrs? Alas, it is to be feared that the relief, even if it 
be administered, will not be permanent! Laws are so easily evaded; 
coaches-and-six are so deftly driven through acts of Parliament. Coni- 
missioners meet, evidence is taken, and a most scathing report is drawn 
up. There is a ferment, an “agitation,” an “anti-martyrdom move- 
ment” throughout the country. Public meetings are held, and vir- 
tuously-indignant leaders written. But time passes, and it must be a 
strong fermentation that can last longer than a fortnight. The phi- 
lanthropists find something else to meet about, and the attention of 
the virtuously-indignant leader-writers is suddenly and urgently called 
to the sufferings of the Cretan insurgents, or the turpitude of the 
Emperor Theodorus of Abyssinia. 














NICE GIRLS 


WE all know a nice girl the moment we meet her. That one word 
“nice” rises to our lips instinctively, we can hardly tell why; but it 
is the only word in the language that can be used under the circum- 
stances, and it is fully expressive. Everyone knows exactly what it 
means. It does not necessarily mean a beautiful girl, or an elegant 
or an accomplished girl, except to the extent that beauty, elegance 
and accomplishments are essential to niceness. Beauty in its more 
queenly sense—the Guenevere style of beauty, for instance—is out 
of the question. Arthur’s guilty consort could not have been “ nice.” 
In a sense the nice girl always is, and I think should be, pretty. 
Yes; she ought to have nice features—a pure, clear face it should 
be ; and she is certain to have nice eyes. No matter for the colour; 
let them be blue, or hazel, or black; and, again, let them be large 
or small: but they are certain to have an expression about them ab- 
solutely charming. They will be kind eyes, sympathetic eyes, ready 
to brighten at another’s happiness, and to grow brighter still with 
“tears that leave the lashes bright” over another’s sorrowings. The 
nice girl is sure to have a pretty mouth, too. There is a secret about 
pretty mouths. It is more valuable than any of Madame Rachel’s 
secrets as an “aid to beauty,” and so is worth finding out. The 
secret is this: the mouth is of all the features that least under the 
control of the will. It is the truest index to the disposition. Eyes 
may gleam; smiles may dimple the cheeks; amiability may be simu- 
lated with infinite skill; but the mouth is less obliging than the “ hol- 
low hearts” of the poet. It will mot “ wear a mask ;” and it is only by 
cultivating sweetness of disposition that a pretty mouth can be secured. 
The nice girl unconsciously finds out this secret, and with a sweet 
mouth and kind eyes she may be content : she has beauty enough. 

The great charm about the nice girl is, that she is so good-tempered 
—which is a synonym for good-hearted—so amiable, so cheerful, and so 
clever, in the best sense of that word. She is the life and soul of home. 
Her presence is its sunshine. She makesit. She is indispensable to it. 
Says the Fairy in the Christmas tale, speaking of such a girl in humble 
life, “The hearth which, but for her, were only a few stones and bricks 
and rusty bars, is made through her the altar of the home.” The 
same thing happens in higher circles, for the nice girl is found every- 
where. One thing to be noted of her is, that she is always neat. You 
cannot surprise her en déshabillé. What a marvellous smoothness of 
hair she has! And what immaculate cuffs and collars, warranted never 
to rumple or soil! It is difficult to believe that her dresses are made: 
their fit is perfection, and they seem as natural to her as leaves to 
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a flower. ‘There is always a graceful flow about them; and as for 
colour, she has an artist’s instincts in respect to it. She uses a bright 
ribbon as a painter would do, but without knowing why. A poem 
might be written on a nice girl’s boots. They are never of the showy 
kind; but how charming! Gloves, again ; it doesn’t matter whether 
Jouvin, Houbigant, Piver, or some unknown Brown or Jones supplies 
them. They are always perfection in fit, and, as a rule, of some neutral 
tint. Catch our nice girl appearing on the croquet-lawn in gloves of 
positive yellow, or green, or, most hideous of all, red—that latest out- 
rage on good taste ! 

The influence of the nice girl in a house is always felt, but it is 
not easy to say how it is exercised. Part of the secret is, I fancy, that 
she is everywhere attended by two fairies, who are called Order and 
Grace. Their aid is invaluable. Wherever she goes, tidiness and neat- 
ness result. Her touch has a magic in it. She could not be slovenly 
if she tried. It would be impossible for her to arrange a flower, place 
a chair, loop up a curtain, or perform the commonest act of daily life 
in any but the right way. Dickens had a nice girl in his mind when 
he drew Ruth Pinch, and who can forget the charm with which Ruth 
invested that most homely of occupations, the making of a meat- 
pudding? It is by no means necessary that the nice girl should be 
simply domestic : but she is sure to prize her home and to be of use 
in it. Always gay, busy, and cheerful, happy in herself and devoted 
to those about her, she misses none of the refinements or genuine plea- 
sures of life. She knows all about the new poet and the last novel, 
the Opera favourites and the popular play. She knows something of 
pictures, can sing a little and play fairly, but is not much given to 
those manipulated fireworks under cover of which everybody talks till 
the coda ceases, and murmurs of “Thank you!” express the general 
gratitude for what nobody has heard. Of course the nice girl dances, 
is clever at charades, and is the idol of the youngsters by reason of her 
profound erudition in the matter of fairy-tales and nursery rhymes, and 
the inexhaustible fertility of her resources when games and forfeits are 
in demand. In addition to these qualifications, she is, in all proba- 
bility, a fair horsewoman, can skate, has learned to swim at the sea- 
side, and perhaps, out of fondness for a brother, has mastered the 
difficult problem of the cricket-field so far as to watch his exploits 
therein with an appreciative eye. 

_ It is peculiarly pleasant to think of the nice girl in the sick-room. 
Leigh Hunt wrote a paper on the pleasures of being ill. Not very 
ill, you know; but sufficiently so to warrant you in keeping to the 
house, and having people concerned and interested about you. He 
rated it as one of the pleasures of life. This at least may be conceded, 
that it goes far to take it out of the category of the miseries of life 
when our pet is there, ready and willing to attend on us with loving 
devotion and unwearying patience. She is never afraid, never fatigued. 
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Her footstep is not heard, her dress has no irritating rustle in it. She ° 
does not talk to you overmuch, nor fidget you with suggestions or 
fussy attentions. An invalid suffers as much from being over-nursed 
as from neglect. She sees that you want for nothing, but conceals 
from you how your wants are supplied. At your lowest, she inspires 
you with confidence : as you mend, her cheerfulness sustains you, and 
one look at her bright face is like a glimpse of heaven. 

Universally attractive as they are, how is it that nice girls are so 
rare? They seem never to have been plentiful. Even the poets give 
us few records of any. Sweet Anne Page, I imagine, was one. So was 
the heroine of Suckling’s “ Ballad upon a Wedding,” I like to think. 
That must have been a nice girl in youth, of whom it was said by a 
poet that to know her was a liberal education—the sweetest compli- 
ment ever paid to woman ! 

But it will not do to venture into this suggestive field and dip into 
other poets, because after the poets would come the novelists, and 
in the discussion of their heroines we should get beyond all bounds. 
But Edgar Poe has eight lines addressed to Frances Osgood, which so 
strongly indicate that she was one of this rare order, and at the same 
time so tersely express all the feelings one would desire to convey to 
a nice girl, that I will venture to quote them : 


“ Wouldst thou be loved? Then let thy heart 
From its present pathway part not! 
Being everything which now thou art, 
Be nothing which thou art not : 
So with the world thy gentle ways, 
Thy grace, thy more than beauty, 
Shall be an endless theme of praise, 
And love—a simple duty.” 


To revert to our point: how is it that nice girls always have been, 
and now are, so rare? Is it because heart is so much rarer than 
beauty? Or is there some delusion in the female breast as to what 
men admire in women, that leads so many to assume airs, to be haughty 
and unfeminine, or to sink into the slough of fastness? Other reasons 
may be assigned, but probably the truth will never be arrived at. This, 
however, is not to be gainsaid, that nice girls bear no proportion what- 
ever to those whose general bearing might be held to justify the great 
Hazlitt in his extraordinary views of the gentler sex. It is recorded 
of him that when introduced to some young girls, “they neither 
laughed nor sneered, nor giggled nor whispered: but they were young 
girls. So he sat and frowned, blacker and blacker, indignant that 
there should be such things as youth and beauty, till he went away 
before supper in perfect misery, and owned he could not bear young 
girls—they drove him mad.” One would like to feel certain that these 
could not have been nice girls. 

WILLIAM SAWYER. 





IN THE FIRELIGHT 


A Drevm 


THEY all had gone to bed but me, and I sat by the fire, 

Making the scarlet coals change shapes to whatever I did desire : 
Salamanders moving round bright crimson tower and wall, 

Or goblins in red caverns, waiting the wizard’s call. 

And as I dozed, a bygone dream came stealing through my brain, 
Sweet visions of a picture came rising up again. 

I saw the chateau-garden, and that tender tearful face ; 

And I saw the badge she gave him in the terror-haunted place. 

They were silent for a moment, and the silence was so deep, 

That I could hear the honey-bees low murmuring in their sleep, 
While the peacock-butterfly outspread on the nasturtium flower 
Seemed fixed by an enchantment; and my dream had so much power 
That I could hear the faint low sob, as he pressed her to his heart, 
Though the dial’s shadow warned them they must be prompt to part ; 
And she prayed him as he kissed her, trying to calm her fears, 

By Mary Mother and the Saints, to shun the Guise’s spears. 

But then a storm and tempest broke o’er my gentle dream, 

And there came a clash of angry drums, and a crimson glare and gleam; 
Heralding clouds of horsemen with blood on every crest, 

A white badge on each rider’s arm, and a cross on every breast. 

Then rose a clang of trumpets from waves of angry swords, 

As through the burning gateways stormed-in the Popish hordes ; 
Fierce halberds clove down children as they clung to their mothers’ side, 
And red with blood of Huguenots rolled dark the river’s tide. 

I saw the musketeers spread death among the flying crowd ; 

I marked the stern queen-mother—malignant, cold, and proud— 
Smiling to see the carnage, the while her impish son 

Fires from the Louvre window at the wretches as they run. 

Then passed away these murdering bands, and skies grew blue again— 
So after winter’s hurricanes comes April’s sunny rain. 

The bells were pealing merrily from every abbey spire, 

In every market-place sprang up the bright rejoicing fire, 

Round which the people feasted and danced the night away, 

And choirs of children carolled hymns to usher in the day. 

Quick changed again my fitful dream, and then a bridal train 

Passed down the long cathedral aisle—it was her face again, 

Radiant with happiness, and his no longer worn with care— 

How many a bowing courtier and smiling page were there !— 

And as he turned and took her hand, louder the anthem broke, 


Franks face and mine I recognised; then all at once I woke. 
W. T. 
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WIL some critic of high mark frame canons by which we may judge 
the tangent-flights of genius? Everyone can praise and blame, and 
there are few readers so devoid of critical faculty as not to perceive the 
shortcomings or noddings of their favourite authors. But there are 
great writers, some of whose most characteristic passages make their 
most earnest admirers wince. No one else than A could have written 
this or that eloquent or whimsical extravagance ; but then one almost 
wishes it had been equally impossible to A himself. And writers of 
this order—usually men of rare genius, who have either not enjoyed, or 
have slighted, opportunities of correcting their taste or regulating their 
invention—are the more trying, because they affect a border-territory 
which is neither sense nor nonsense. Their escapades in this no-man’s- 
land set plain men arguing with and despising each other most unplea- 
santly. One disputant is sneered at for presuming to find fault with 
an acknowledged genius ; another is despised for being too matter-of- 
fact to admire a genuine burst of fancy or sentiment; while a third is 
contemned as a poor creature whose ears may always be tickled, and 
whose eyes are ever ready to overflow. And the worst is, that passages 
of this kind are as a rule let alone by all who guide the public taste. 
They occupy themselves at best in slashing conspicuously inferior or 
very new men. As for accepted writers, if to their share these puzzling 
errors fall, reviewers think of their names, and forget them all. 

So far as he is admired in England, Victor Hugo is very much in 
the position I have just sketched. There are many passages, especially 
in his later writings, which no one can defend; many that all must 
admire; many about which readers willing to be pleased have been, 
and will be, bitterly divided. That M. Hugo is a foreigner increases 
the difficulty. As never to be astonished is considered a sign of gen- 
tility, so to be very rarely offended by national peculiarities is deemed 
the surest mark of cosmopolitan intelligence; and as French epigram 
is very apt to appear to English readers astoundingly devoid of com- 
mon sense, and often in grossly bad taste, there is much danger of 
visiting upon Victor Hugo a heavier penalty than he deserves for the 
extent to which he exceeds the license ordinarily taken by his country- 
men. Enthusiasts there may be who consider the great verse and 
prose poet above criticism ; but their raptures can-only occasion a sigh 
that so distinguished a man should sometimes sink beneath it. For 
my part, I carry these reflections no farther. They will be illustrated, 
but not dwelt upon, in the sketch I offer of a really noble monograph 
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recently contributed by Victor Hugo to a very remarkable work. That 
an academician and peer of France, who is also of European renown 
as a poet, should compose an introduction to a guide-book is in itself 
an event; but the Livre Paris Guide is not only no ordinary guide-book, 
it is a remarkable literary achievement. Even Victor Hugo’s name ap- 
pears with honour beside those of Sainte-Beuve, Louis Blanc, Michelet, 
Guillemin, Taine, Berryer, and others. The character of his introduc- 
tion suggests that in some cases the work of these great men might 
have been more practically performed by less eminent hands; but if 
this historical excursus stood alone, its brilliancy would justify the 
policy of the publishers. Accept, then, Victor Hugo as your guide; 
but understand that it is rather through centuries and speculations 
than through Paris that he will conduct you. 

As if to show at once his mettle as cicerone, Victor Hugo sets out 
with a sonorous burst of prophecy. There is to be in the twentieth 
century an extraordinary nation. It will be great, but that will not 
prevent its being free. Here is a thrust at France of to-day; but 
it is not even the France of the future, but united Europe, whose glory 
the prophet-poet sings in his rhythmic prose. The nation he foretells 
will be illustrious, rich, thoughtful, pacific, amiable towards humanity at 
large. It will have the sweet gravity of an eldersister. But the sweet 
elder sister will be a prey to colour-blindness and confusion of mind, for 
this nation of the twentieth century will wonder how a conical projectile 
can ever have won glory, and will perceive no great difference between 
the purple of a general and the crimson of a butcher. Thus we see 
that a rhythmic prose poet and effusive friend of Garibaldi may talk 
very like a Peace-Society lecturer, without waiting for the great twen- 
tieth century to assimilate the characters. But it is a noble scorn of 
silly human differences, not a maudlin aversion to bloodshed, that ani- 
mates his prophecy. He is thinking of a time when a battle between 
Italians and Germans, English and Russians, Prussians and English, 
will seem as absurd to the great nation as a battle between Picards 
and Bourguignons appears to us. When such wars as now convulse 
the world shall have become ridiculous, what will remain? Given a 
vast and united nation, in which the great powers will be mere depart- 
ments, it is clear that only the boundaries of Europe will suffice to 
margin the great nation’s expanse of territory. Such is Victor Hugo’s 
idea. ‘This nation will have for its capital Paris, but it will not be 
called France. In the twentieth century it will be called Europe; 
and in succeeding centuries, still more transfigured, it will be called 
Humanity.” And Humanity will be the “definitive nation.” But 
M. Hugo is a practical man. He knows we are, to ali intents and 
purposes, infinitely distant from its definitive establishment. So, as our 
guide to Paris, he bids us shade our eyes and scrutinise only the path 
immediately before us. The nation of Humanity is discernible enough 
by the thinkers and dwellers amongst the half-shades of perfectionist 
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speculation. But for plain people, plain ways ; for average men, mode- 
rate tasks. Let the nineteenth century—there are still nearly thirty- 
three years to the good—confine itself to the moderate undertaking of 
forming Europe into a nation! With the twentieth age, let the vision 
majestueuse burst upon the world. 

To the poet’s eye, however, it is already visible; for there is in the 
embryogénie of peoples, as in that of beings, a sublime hour of trans- 
parency, when the mystery of gestation permits itself to be watched. 
And this, it appears, is the moment. In the Hugo divining crystal, 
Europe, one and indivisible, germinates. A nation, which will be 
France sublimated, is seen coming to light. From henceforward the 
fecund womb of progress bears under a distinct form this wonderful 
future. As the winglets flutter in a chrysalis, so palpitate in our 
Europe the greatness, the nobility, the esprit, the harmony of the na- 
tion which is to be the twentieth century’s glory—the nineteenth cen- 
tury’s masterpiece. What a consolation to have one’s faith in this 
future aided by a token that cannot be gainsaid! ‘ Give us a sign!” 
cry the great prophet’s more-than-half-incredulous disciples. And he 
condescends to their weakness: “ Europe has not yet its people, indeed, 
but it has its city. Of this people, who exist not, the capital exists 
already. Nor is this a prodigy, but a law.” And then the poet 
becomes physiologiste as well as rhetorician. As every other embryo, 
the embryo of the great nation is at first a head. After this the case 
is proved. Paris is the head of Europe, and will one day be the 
capital of Humanity. Let us all worship, with the windows of our 
intelligence open to the New Jerusalem. It is true that the head of 
our embryo is not easily recognisable. Paris does not yet shrug its 
shoulders at war as at the Inquisition. Some would even say that the 
Inquisition itself is not despised there quite so much as it used to be. 
The battle of Sadowa is not regarded altogether as we regard the 
quemadero of Seville ; and if Paris regrets to see an Austerlitz balanced 
by a Waterloo, it is generally supposed she would be very indulgent to 
anyone who would balance Waterloo in any way whatever. Yet in the 
great nation which is not, but of which Paris is already the capital, all 
these changes are to come. 

Authority is to be respected by the citizens of that country—as ortho- 
doxy is respected by the Frenchmen of our day. “A press prosecution 
will be to that nation what a prosecution for heresy would be to us. 
It will permit public vengeance against writers, as we permit it against 
astronomers ; and, without reproaching either Béranger or Galileo, will 
understand Béranger in a cell as little as Galileo in prison. 2 pur si 
muove, far from being its dread, will be its joy. It will have the su- 
preme justice of goodness. It will be ashamed and indignant in the 
presence of barbarities. The sight of a scaffold will be an affront to it. 
In that nation, punishment will melt and disappear under education as 
ice beneath the rising sun. Circulation will be preferred to stagnation. 
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No one will be prevented from getting on. To frontier rivers arterial 
rivers will succeed. To break a bridge will be as impossible as to 
decapitate a man. Gunpowder will be blasting-powder, and saltpetre, 
instead of piercing bosoms, shall cleave mountains. The nation of the 
future will be ungrateful to Chassepot for surpassing Dreyse, and to 
Bonnin for surpassing Chassepot. That in the nineteenth century 
Europe, for the advantage of destroying a bourgade (Sebastopol) should 
have sacrificed the population of a capital” (and here Victor Hugo sup- 
plies the statistics), “ will then seem glorious, but singular. Ignorance 
will be pushed to the point of not knowing that ‘in 1866 there was 
constructed a cannon weighing twenty-three tons, and called Bigwill’” 
—a fact of which, assuredly, some denizens of the nineteenth century 
are equally unaware. “Other beauties and magnificences of the pre- 
sent times will be similsrly lost. For instance, chez ces gens la there 
will be no budgets such as we see every year in France, making 
a pyramid ten feet square at the base and thirty feet above. Under 
the impulses of that time, the long train of misérables will invade mag- 
nificently rich and fertile solitudes as yet unknown, not for gold, the 
coarse and eye-deceiving lure of to-day, but for land. The dying-of- 
hunger and the shoeless—those dolorous and venerable brothers of our 
short-sighted splendours, and our egotistical prosperities—will have 
their table spread, in spite of Malthus, beneath the same sky;” while 
overhead aerial navigation will be busily employed in dispersing the 
good things of life. 

Nothing will be lost. “The Corrientes, for example,—that gigantic 
natural hydraulic mechanism, that veined network of rivers, that pro- 
digious ready-made canal-system, traversed now only by the swimmings 
of bisons and the floatings of dead trees,—will support and nourish a 
hundred towns. Whoever chooses will have a virgin soil, a roof, a 
field, a well-being, riches, on the sole conditions of spreading over the 
earth the idea of country, and considering himself a citizen and labourer 
in the world; so that property—that great human right, that supreme 
liberty, that mistress of spirit over matter, that sovereignty of man 
interdicted to the brute—far from being suppressed, will be demo- 
cratised and universalised. It will be more than a nation, it will be 
civilisation; and more than civilisation, it will be a family.” And 
the family is to enjoy unity of language, of money, of measures, of 
meridian, and of code. ‘Peace, goddess with eight breasts, is to be 
seated majestically in the midst of men.” Ignorance, slavery, prisons, 
armies, are, of course, to be abolished ; and—hear this, polyglot spirit 
of Nisi Prius—the jus contra legem is to be understood. The simplifi- 
cation of antagonisms will simplify events. Facts will have no facti- 
tious side. Politics and jurisprudence are alike to be absorbed by 
science ; for law, the incontestable—whatever that may be; and the 
only senate shall be the Institute. In fact, you have but to name a 
change or institution which philosophers hope for, and most other folks 
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prefer to believe Utopian, and you will find it set down in this brilliant 
programme of Europe in the twentieth century. And this conception 
of futurity—so pregnant with happiness and human elevation—flashes 
upon Victor Hugo’s mind whenever he thinks of Paris. 

A puzzled Englishman might well ask him whether so strange an 
association of ideas is a feat of mnemonics or a mere flight of fancy ; 
but it is neither. To average, and more than average, Englishmen 
Paris is, after all, a mere distraction,—a Vanity Fair in which Chris- 
tian forgets that the day after Saturday is Sunday, and Hopeful is mar- 
tyred with the heat of a loge en face at the Variétés. To Frenchmen 
Paris is everything good as well as everything bad. Whatever a French- 
man aspires to be, Paris is the scene of his hopes. Wherever his thoughts 
wander, they fly home thither; all the olive-branches that Frenchmen 
can gather are brought dutifully home to this ark. ‘‘ That city in germ,” 
cries Victor Hugo, in a fine prose frenzy, “ the climate vivifies it. The 
plain is its mother; the river is its nurse. It rises; it grows. One day 
it is Paris. The human race concentrates itself there; the vortex of 
centuries deepens itself there. History is piled on history. The past 
becomes more and more profound and solemn. That city has one in- 
convenience: whoever has it, to him Paris gives the world. If he 
possesses it through crime, she gives the world to that crime.” Thus 
the great poet-parrhesian—whose love of strong words is even greater 
now than when in his Votre Dame he lauded the sublime simplicity of 
old Father du Breul, “a Parisian by birthplace and a parrhesian by 
language ; for ‘ parrhesia’ in Greek signifies liberty of speech.” Good 
Father du Breul prided himself, however, on not offending Messeig- 
neurs the cardinals, uncle and brother to the prince. He did not pro- 
claim, as has been fulminated in Napoleon the Little, that “ History has 
its tigers ;” nor did he feed little children in a Channel island. After 
all, the freest citizen is the exile. There is something truly heroic in 
Victor Hugo’s idolatry of the matchless city to which he will not re- 
turn. Amidst the clangorous melody of his encomiums one is reminded 
of his old description of the Paris church-bells. His eloquence is as 
a city singing; it is as a ¢wéti of the steeples,—a tumult of bells and 
chimes—a furnace of music—an orchestra city—a tempest symphony. 
And the motif has its associations also with the early breathings of 
this ZZolian pen. As we find the germ of a Beethoven movement in 
some phrase of older date, so is the spirit of this Paris rhapsody em- 
bodied in a sentence of Notre Dame, in which M. Hugo spoke of great 
capitals as “ wells of civilisation, and also sinks,—where commerce, 
manufactures, intelligence, population, all the vital juices of a state, 
incessantly filter and collect, drop by drop, and century after century.” 

But in this latest prose pean, it is of Paris only amongst capitals 
that our poet chants the glory. He contemns no pretty paradox of 
compliment—despises no commonplace of praise. Paris is to him and 
for his readers a microcosm. Each local fact has a universal sense. Paris 
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accentuates progress. Nothing is wanting in Paris that is found any- 
where. Everything is refracted there ; but everything is reflected. The 
ideas of the age are at once abridged and exaggerated. And from this 
precipice of eulogy M. Hugo dives into the past. First he contemplates 
the abyss, after his old fashion, from the point of view of the crows of 
Notre Dame. It gives him a vertigo. Placing one above another the 
widening maps of Paris concentrically from the great mother church,— 
founded as a temple, on dit, by the much-abused and well-defended 
Tiberius,—M. Hugo obtains an effect of grossissement terrible. It is as 
if one saw at the end of a telescope the magnifying approach of a star, 
or—image not less confusing if less formidable (but to be found, by the 
way, in the story of La Esmeralda)—it is the old text of ancient Paris 
seen interlined upon the palimpsest of to-day. The plunge once made, 
with what splendid power does our exile cleave the tide! with what 
muscular yet picturesque force does he heave into view the gorgeous 
flotsam and jetsam of old times! In one glowing paragraph the great 
old capital lives before us paying tribute to Ceesar, and affording Julian 
a rural home, while for Charlemagne it is a school ; for Hugh Capet a 
family palace ; for Louis VI. a toll-gate; for Philip Augustus a fortress ; 
for St. Louis a chapel; for Louis the Peevish a gibbet ; for Charles V. 
a library; for Louis XI. a printing-office; for Francis I. a wine-shop ; 
for Richelieu an academy. Louis XIV. has his beds of justice there, 
and his chambres ardentes ; while for Bonaparte it is the great carrefour 
of war. Descend to the streets. There was an Etruscan pottery in the 
Rue St. Jean de Beauvais; the Rue Fosses St. Victor had a gladiators’ 
arena; the Rue St. Jacques was a Roman way; Isis was adored in 
the Rue de la Barillerie; Apollo and Caracalla, the emperor-god, 
claimed worship where now the Tuileries stand; the Quai des Mor- 
fondus covers the mud-bank once impressed by the naked feet of King 
Clothaire, whose log-house was partitioned with ox-hides—those fresh 
from the slaughter spiritedly imitating Tyrian dyes. 

On the site of the Rue Guénégaud, the mayors of Normandy 
and Burgundy conferred with Sigibert IT., who wore nailed to his hat, 
as a savage king might now, two pieces of Vandal and Visigoth 
money. Where stands the Archevéché, a stone was raised to com- 
memorate the extermination of 9000 Bulgarian families—there was 
an Eastern question even in 631—who escaped into Bavaria, only to 
meet a horrible fate. A Roman crypt near the Palace of Justice re- 
ceived from Compiégne the first organ ever seen in Europe—a present 
from Constantine Capronymus to Pepin the Short; and its first notes 
killed a woman with fright. Here Celestin II. came to school to Peter 
the Lombard. Dante lodged in the Rue Fouarre, and Abelard met 
Héloise in the Rue Basse des Ursins. The Butcher Otho—Pale Death 
of the Saracens—left the mark of his lance on one of the gates of the 
old city. From these half-mythical beginnings, Victor Hugo follows 
the story of his idolised capital as it grew to grandeur amidst war and 
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want. In 975, agonised with famine, the people cast lots who should 
be eaten; till’ 1257 private war went on in the streets. Two years 
earlier St. Louis had introduced—“ venomous acclimatisation”—the 
Inquisition. Hence, from that moment, innumerable persecutions. 
Thence, numberless revolts. Following these, multiplied punishments. 
And yet, in the midst. of carnage, pillories, and gibbets, colleges arose ; 
and beside them hospitals—circuses where men were devoured by wild 
pests instead of wild beasts. These diseases prevailed in unheard-of 
variety, born of all sorts of putrefaction. There was the few sacré, 
there were the Florentine disorder, the burning sickness, the black 
fever. These pests made men mad; they reached even kings, and 
Charles VI. fell en chaude maladie. The imposts were hardly better 
than the endemics, and men tried to pass for lepers that they might 
not pay taxes. Hence the same word Jadre denotes a leprous man and 
a miser. ‘Enter this legend,” says our guide, kindling with the pro- 
spect ; “go down into it, wander in it. Everything in this town has a 
meaning. The first house you come to is a knowing one. Under- 
ground Paris is a ‘fence;’ it hides history. If the street-kennels 
could speak, what would they say? Rummage amidst the heaped 
refuse of centuries. However troubled and turbid history may be, it 
has its transparencies; gaze upon them. What is dead as fact lives 
as instruction. And, above all, pick not nor choose. Contemplez au 
hasard.” And he follows his own counsel. 

One page gives us a picture of Gilles le Maistre, President of the 
Parliament, as he almost daily passes along the street du Pas de la 
Mule, mounted on his beast, with his wife following in a cart, and his 
servant on an ass, to see the culprits hanged at night whom he had 
tried in the morning. And before the leaf can fly over, we are re- 
minded of the dungeon called the Souriciére, because there the mice 
nibbled at the living prisoners; of the street called the Trahoir, because 
there Brunehaut is said to have been dragged, when eighty-four years 
old, at the tail of a horse, and afterwards the Rue de l’Arbre Sec, be- 
cause of a very dry tree indeed, the old gibbet, standing there per- 
manently, close to a favourite scene of aristocratic orgies, near which 


flower-girls chanted 
“ Fleur d’aiglantier 


Verjux a faire aillie.” 

Contemplez au hasard ; and at the Baudet crossway, with sound of 
horn and trumpet, goes forth the order for the extermination of all 
lepers, since it is they who, with mingled human blood and something 
else, have poisoned the cisterns and the rivers. And glancing to the 
north-east, one gets a glimpse at Tournelles, with its scandal of 
Louis XI. and Philippe de Comines, which “ deranges a little the se- 
vere profile of the historian, and which one can hardly fancy to have 
been paralleled in reference to Tacitus and Tiberius; but which fortu- 
nately does not prevent Comines having been one of the ancestors .of 
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the French tongue,” any more than Voltaire’s denial that Paris had 
more than four fine buildings before Louis XIV. made him any the 
less the author of Candide. Aptly does our guide say of Paris, as 
John Howard said of prisons, “It is here that the little facts are 
great.” He is puzzled by a history which sometimes has two mean- 
ings, sometimes three, sometimes none. The whole story seems turned 
to irony, when there is brought into sharp relief some crime, or some 
folly, or something which is neither crime nor folly, but is yet “ of the 
night.” At such moments he hears behind him the low laughter of 
the Sphinx. On all sides there are contrasts and parallelisms which 
look as if thought were inspiring chance. That Coligny should die and 
Sophie Arnould be born in the same house brings brusquely together 
the two characteristics of the past—sanguinary fanaticism and cynical 
joviality. The year in which Turenne dies oddly replaces him by 
Madame de Maintenon ; and “it is Paris which gives to Versailles 
Madame Scarron, Queen of France, gentle even to betrayal, pious even 
to ferocity, chaste even to calculation, virtuous even to vice.” In the 
Rue des Marais, the room in which Racine wrote Bajazet and Bri- 
tannicus fifty years later witnessed the poisoning of Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur, which, in its turn, was also to be a tragedy. ‘‘ Near enough to 
each other, there are two tragic windows. From the one, Charles IX. 
fusilladed the Parisians; from the other, money was thrown amongst 
the people who dispersed the funeral of Moliére. A little small change 
was distributed, and hands which had come dirty went away paid. 
Sombre ransom for an illustrious coffin !” 

Contemplez au hasard once again. It was in a garret in the 
Louvre that journalism was born of Théophraste Renaudot—a moun- 
tain brought forth by a mouse. In the same Louvre has prospered 
the French Academy, which never had a forty-first chair but once—for 
Pellisson,—and never wore mourning but once—for Voiture. Against the 
wall of the Val-de-Grace the Host was one day ignominiously thrown ; 
and for this they burnt alive three men. “ Date, 1688. Six years later,” 
says M. Hugo, “ Voltaire was born. J¢ was time.” Of such stories 
there is noend. It is by an act of will that our author arrests himself. 
“What a precipice,” he exclaims, “is this past ! Lugubrious descent ! 
Dante would have hesitated. This is the true Paris catacomb ; history 
has no darker sap. No labyrinth can equal this cave of old facts and 
lively, still-subsisting prejudices. The past is no more, indeed, but 
whoever digs in ancient Paris will find iis corpse. Say rather its 
corpses, for the dead errors and miseries are a very ant-hill of dry 
bones. All the superstitions are there; all the fanaticisms, and all the 
religious fables; all the legal fictions; all the ancient things called 
sacred—rules, codes, customs, dogmas; one distinguishes as far as one 
can see the sneering of all these dead heads. Alas, these unfortunate 
men, who accumulate exactions and iniquities, forget that there is one 
‘to’ whom an account must be given. These tyrannies; these lettres de 
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cachet; these decrees; this Vincennes; this Temple, where Jacques Molay 
summoned the King of France to appear before God ; this, Montfaucon, 
where Enguerrand de Marigny, who constructed it, was hanged; this 
Bastille, where Hugues Aubriot, who built it, was shut up; these dun- 
geons after the pattern of wells; this confusion of towers, some for 
prayer, others for prison ; this ringing of knells and __tocsins for twelve 
hundred years; these gibbets; these es/rapades; these debauches; this 
Diana all nude at the Louvre; these wrong-inflicting tribunals; these 
harangues of magistrates on their knees; these idolatries of etiquette ; 
these refinements of punishment ; these doctrines that everything is the 
king’s ; these follies, shames, basenesses; these mutilations of all man- 
liness ; these confiscations, persecutions, forfeitures—are silently added 
up from century to century, and it is found one day that the sum has 
a total—1789.” 

So writes, in the evening of a brilliant life, the poet who in 1822 
declared, “ the history of men presents nothing of poesy, except as 
judged from the height of monarchical ideas.” But he also wrote from 
his retreat in Jersey in 1853 of “ cette dpre lutte contre les préjugés sucés 
avec le lait, cette lente et rude élévation du faux au vrai, qui fait en quelque 
sorte de la vie @un homme et du développement @une conscience le symbole 
abrégé du progrés humain.” As Paris, so its eulogist ; each has had a 
history—a history that cannot be told without digressions—a history 
which is to a great extent that of contemporary civilisation. 

I have not lingered, and yet we are only half through these glowing 
pages. Fortunately 1789 suggests much to Victor Hugo that I may 
leave to be imagined. The sum of it is, that while every capital has 
something to be proud of, it is the revolution which distinguishes Paris ; 
that Palermo has Etna, but Paris has thought; that Constantinople is 
nearer the sun, but that Paris is nearer to civilisation ; that Athens 
built the Parthenon, but that Paris has demolished the Bastille. One 
knows not why commonplaces of this sort, which seem only worthy of 
George Francis Train, should gratify a great Frenchman to write and his 
countrymen to read. We smile, hoping we may, and pass on. There 
is an overture, and then behold Mirabeau the clear man, and Danton 
the man of thunder. “Events become worthy de Dieu; it seems as if 
France were beginning.” Then Paris has its work to do. It labours 
for the commonalty of the world. At Paris the plebs, the canaglia, the 
mob of Walpole and the populace of De Maistre, feels itself to be the 
people. “Tt is at once mist and brightness; it is the nebula which will 
be a star. Paris is the condenser.” Paris used to lead France, and M. 
Victor Hugo will have it there has in this respect been no change. A 
diligence passes with a flag. It comes from Paris. The flag is no flag, but 
a flame, and it ignites the whole train of human powder behind it. To 
will always—that is the fate of Paris. You think it sleeps; no, it wills. 

There is no limit to this vein. We learn that Paris, which seems a 
thoughtless place enough, is always in a state of premeditation. It has 
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the patience of a star slowly ripening a fruit. Clouds pass before its 
fixity. One fine day cest fait. Paris decrees an event. France obeys. 
“ And that,” says M. Hugo, “is why Paris has no municipal council”! 
The process of reasoning by which M. Hugo connects with Paris the 
history and prospects of progress is, to say the least of it, simple. For 
example, “Observe the word birth. It corresponds with deliverance. 
The mother is delivered; the child is born. So, France is free—that 
is as good as saying the human soul has attained its majority. The 
true birth is virility. The age of virility sounded on the 14th July 
1789. What did the 14th July make? Paris.” Q.E.D. Anyone who 
sees a flaw in this reasoning sets himself up for a better logician than 
Victor Hugo. But that is not saying Victor Hugo did not write the 
Misérables, or that his Paris pean is not a brilliant piece of writing. 

Regard his leonine rage when it is proposed to decentralise, and 
make twenty Parises instead of one. Ask a lapidary, he cries, what 
he thinks of chopping up a fine diamond. What one lacks is M. Hugo’s 
faith, which sees in this diamond all the virtues a precious stone can 
possibly possess. Because Paris is Paris, he declares, for instance, that 
war shall be no more. Panoplies are empty, the old giants are dead— 
Ceesarism ‘and militarism; there are museums for such antiquities. 
Indeed there are, but unfortunately they are in the ministéres of Paris. 
And these antiquities keep up a good imitation of ruling the modern 
world. But Paris has gone forth to the future, and we are to fancy 
the antiquities mere mummeries. Without Paris, civilisation would be 
brainless; the world wants Paris to act when the human race is awake, 
and to dream for it when the human race is asleep. Jerusalem gave 
us the true, Athens the beautiful, Rome the grand; but Paris is all 
these—the logarithm of three civilisations reduced to one formula. 
There has been a crucifixion too at Paris—the crucifixion of the people. 
Paris is the Jerusalem of humanity. 

Its function is that of a sower—a sower of sparks. For three cen- 
turies Paris sprinkled light to the four winds. In the sixteenth by 
Rabelais—what mattered the tonsure? In the seventeenth by Moliére 
—what mattered travesty? In the eighteenth by Voltaire—what mat- 
tered exile? M. Hugo calls this trio the trinity of reason; but he is a 
bad Trinitarian ; for, after rather profanely distributing the Persons of 
the Trinity amongst his three idols, he wants a fourth person for Dan- 
ton, and so half abandons the figure. He admits that Paris is apt to 
be trivial, but this only strengthens his general argument. ‘‘ This joy, 
indeed, is sometimes a mistake; sometimes it is a force.” M. Hugo, 
who lately said war was dead, now expects the gay spirit of Paris 
will one day put an end to la guerre. “One day Henry VIII. did not 
like his wife; hence a religion. One day Paris did not like soldiers ; 
hence a cure.” But when was that day? If corporalism is despotism 
—Narvaez—Bismarck—when will Paris laugh corporalism effectually 
down? Many things would be, says M. Hugo, but for the laughter 
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of Paris. Tyranny, for instance, is a Jericho which the laugh of Paris 
crumbles. If Victor Hugo, of all men, can say this, who will deny it? 

What crowns Paris is that it is literary. It loves the beautiful 
because it loves the true. It “remains reality, though it becomes 
imagination.” But when it deceives itself, so much the worse for the 
general good sense. Paris, however, is not often wrong; and it in- 
filtrates the world with wisdom ; its drops hollow the human race—the 
figure is Hugo’s—with often falling. When Paris does not seem thus 
occupied, our guide is ready with an explanation—Paris is discontented. 
When discontented she masks. Bal masqué reigns, and the dropping of 
wisdom ceases. The human race must go unhollowed. As for criticisms 
on Paris, they are jealous whenever they are unfavourable. Indeed, 
there are none more respectable than the censures of Shakespeare by 
Greene. Paris answers the immobility preached by the syllabus in its 
usual logical way. It proves movement. How? By being Paris. For 
to be Paris is to advance. Yes, M. Hugo; and to judge by this example, 
it advances in a circle. 

Finally, this great Lutetian Magnificat resolves itself into a brilliant 
exhortation to peace and harmony amongst nations—d propos of the 
Great Exhibition, mal @ propos of vehement vauntings—more likely to 
inspire jealousy than confidence in such Europeans as do not yet 
acknowledge the capital of the world. In an ecstatic appeal to French- 
men, this colossus of flatterers expatiates on the prospects which union, 
with Paris for capital, holds out to Europe. All peoples rush to France, 
and why? To be French. They know Paris is a sun city. The peoples 
of the earth are in mysterious communion with the French conscience. 
Do they read Montaigne, Pascal, Moliére, Diderot? No; but they 
breathe them. “O France,” cries this neo-patriot, “adieu! Thou art 
too great to be only a country. One must part from a mother who 
becomes a goddess. Yet a little while and thou wilt vanish in trans- 
figuration. Thou art so great that thou art about not to be. Thou 
wilt not be France; thou wilt be Humanity. Thou wilt be no more a 
nation, but Ubiquity. Thou art destined to dissolve in radiation ; and 
nothing in that era will be so august as the visible effacement of thy 
frontier. Resign thyself, then, to thy immensity. Adieu, People! Hail, 
Man! Accept thy fatal and sublime enlargement, O my country! and 
even as Athens became Greece, even as Rome became Christianity, do 
thou, O France, become the world.” 

This is not midsummer madness. It is Victor Hugo’s foreknow- 
ledge of his country’s fate. Idolatry of Paris was the least philosophical 
incident of Comte’s philosophy ; it is the least philosophical motive of 
Hugo’s rhetoric. But we all most freely acknowledge it something 
much worthier, more justifiable, than mere Gallic egotism in both ; and 
it will teach us many lessons—insular as we are—if we ask ourselves 
why Paris is what it is to Frenchmen such as these. 

EDWARD R. RUSSELL. 





THE HAWKING PARTY 


Aut gaily riding o’er the heather— 
Lords, ladies, lackeys in my train— 

I think how you and I together 

Once wander’d o’er this purple heather, 
And all the Past comes back again. 


They all come back—the hot hill-side, 

The words we said, the dreams we dream’d, 
Your careless smile, your eyes’ dark pride; 
And ghost-like ’gainst the mountain-side 

I see you now as then you seem’d. 


Upon the hill’s dark ridge you stood, 
The August sunshine on your face— 
The western sunlight red as blood: 
O, still I see you where you stood, 
To me the sunshine of the place. 


My horse’s hoofs tread down the heather, 
And I am rich Lord Ronald’s bride ; 

But O that you and I together, 

Once more upon this blooming heather 
Could only wander side by side! 


Your figure on the hill’s brown brow, 
The crimson glory on your face, 

Is with me ever—with me now; 

Your deep dark eyes, the hill’s brown brow, 
And every wild flower in the place. 


And never, riding o’er the heather— 
Lords, ladies, lackeys in my train— 
Shall I forget how we together 
Once lightly trod this purple heather, 
In days that cannot come again. 
M. E. BRADDON. 





MANCHESTER MEN 


“ MANCHESTER men and Liverpool gentlemen,” says the proverb ; 
though why the invidious distinction should be made is one of those 
things which, as Lord Dundreary says, “no fellah can understand.” 
We of the former town are accustomed to quote the saying with an air 
of spite, as much as to say that one man is worth at least ten gentlemen— 
of the Liverpool type. Nor, perhaps, are we altogether wrong. Manhood 
is a more sober, more dignified thing than gentlemanhood. Your Man- 
chester “man” is a man of business; he makes plenty of money by his 
trade, but he is not ashamed to say how he has gained it. In Liver- 
pool, on the contrary, there is a good deal of this false shame. The 
Manchester capitalist, poor fellow, gets up at half-past six every morn- 
ing, and goes “down town” by the omnibus, dines in the city, and 
returns to the bosom of his family to tea; while he of Liverpool gets 
up at a Christian hour, breakfasts leisurely, and after driving down to 
his office in his neatly-appointed brougham or mail-phaeton, spends 
his day in a little mental excitement over the cotton-market, and re- 
turns to the bosom of his family to a cheerful little dinner at seven or 
half-past. There is, however, one thing in which “ Manchester men and 
Liverpool gentlemen” are very much alike: both are liberal patrons of 
art; both haunt the studios about the months of March and April; 
both give splendid commissions to young painters, especially when they 
are becoming the rage; both build themselves gorgeous houses, and 
line their walls with works of real excellence; and both occasionally 
appear in the market as sellers. There is, however, a serious difference 
with regard to this last feature. The “ Manchester man” is apt to sell 
for small reasons. Perhaps he wants to buy that splendid thing of 
Robinson’s; therefore all his Browns, Joneses, and Smiths return to 
the dealers from whom they came. Perhaps, even, he is newly furnish- 
ing his drawing-room ; therefore all those gorgeous Turners, which you 
have so often admired, must go back to the sale-room. Their tone does 
not harmonise with the new silver-gray damask hangings, or they are 
not quite the latest mode in art; and whatever we may be, let us be 
genteel. So, although the old drawings pleased us, we must get rid of 
them, and hang our walls with the works of the latest and most fashion- 
able master. It is not quite so with the “Liverpool gentleman.” He 
buys pictures, it is true, and appears in the market as a seller rather 
more frequently than is at all pleasant to him. In this last matter 
there is, however, a difference. He does not sell because he likes ap- 
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pearing in that capacity. Whether his hangings are blue or gray— 
whether his house is large or small—whether Jones be in the fashion, 
or Robinson—he likes to stick to his pictures. But fate is stronger 
than his will or his inclinations sometimes. Cotton is an obstinate 
thing to deal with, and it sometimes happens that a fall of a halfpenny 
will reduce almost to beggary the millionaire of yesterday. Then the 
pictures of the “Liverpool gentleman” must go. Christie’s put forth 
their bill, and “the uurivalled collection” of So-and-so, Esq., of Liver- 
pool, comes to the hammer. It is very sad thus to part with the art- 
treasures which have made life so pleasant, but the “ Liverpool gentle- 
man” bears up bravely. He does not “go into the Gazetie,” but he 
nobly compounds with his creditors. His two or three shillings in the 
pound are paid, and his career recommences. Instead of driving down 
to town in his mail-phaeton, he goes modestly in his wife’s barouche ; 
the twelve horses in his stable are reduced to six (all the doubtful 
steeds being disposed of), and for the next few months quietude is the 
order of the day. At the end of that time a restoration is effected. 
The “ Liverpool gentleman” is as splendid as ever: buys as many and as 
costly pictures as ever, and generally maintains his reputation for en- 
lightened liberality. All this forms a phase through which the “ Man- 
chester man” finds it very difficult to pass. If he break, he breaks 
utterly. Carriages, horses, fine house, servants, pictures, luxuries of every 
kind—all go, and the quondam owner goes back with a sad but honest 
heart to win his place once more by sheer hard work and unremitting 
pluck. Fortes fortuna juvat. Three or four years go by, and the stroke 
of misfortune is repaired; the old house is bought back, or a new and 
more splendid one is built; and the “ Manchester man,” having paid 
all his debts in full, returns to his ancient place, becomes once more a 
buyer of pictures, and drops into the grave in due course, leaving be- 
hind him a monument to his industry in the shape of a miraculous 
fortune, and another to his good taste in that of a houseful of pictures, 
the finest and the best-selected that money can buy. 

Generalities are, however, apt to get dull. Let us turn to one or 
two portraits from life of the typical “Manchester man.” Enter first, the 
millionaire Mr. John Brown. Forty years ago John Brown was a poor 
little lad in a cotton-mill. His father and mother were—nobody knows 
who. All that he can tell about his birth, parentage, and education, 
may be summed up in two or three lines. He was found lying on a 
door-step on a winter’s night, wrapped in a flannel petticoat marked 
“J.B.” Picked up by a watchman, he was carried to the workhouse, 
pronounced a “wonderfully fine child,” and nursed with much care 
and gin. As soon as he was old enough to do so, he began to earn his 
living at a mill. There he was diligent, and in time rose to the proud 
position of foreman. Long before, however, he had married pretty 
Mary Smith, who was captivated with his noble whiskers, and who 
fancied, knowing his story, that he must be of gentle blood. A few 
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years went by, and he was able to set up a loom of his own in his 
master’s mill. From that moment his progress was rapid. He lived 
on in his old quiet way, never spending much more than the pound or 
thirty shillings a week which had sufficed for his simple wants when 
he was first married. At last the great change came. Wealth began 
to pour in upon him after an almost miraculous fashion. Instead of a 
loom in somebody else’s. mill, John Brown has a mill of his own, and 
employs his thousands of hands. His income is multiplied by a hun- 
dred, nay by a thousand, and he is already, as his admirers and toadies 
say, “one of the merchant-princes of England.” The little house that 
has served him for so long is abandoned at last ; in its stead he inhabits 
a magnificent villa at Higher Broughton, or at some other half-rural 
place. He knows nothing of architecture, so he trusts himself to a 
builder, who puts together for him a gorgeous Italian palace, in which 
he is miserable. He knows as little of art; but it is the correct thing 
to buy pictures, so he goes to Agnew and explains his desires. The 
picture-dealer happens to be an honest man—rather a rare thing in his 
profession, perhaps—and treats him well. Mr. Brown’s dining-room is 
accordingly furnished with some of the choicest specimens of modern 
art, at a corresponding price. His drawing-room is even more luxurious. 
The picture-dealer has received a drawing from the decorator, with 
certain places marked upon it thus: “ Here a drawing—evening effect ; 
say thirty-six inches by twenty-four.” No further direction is needed. 
The dealer knows what is wanted, and the best works of the last 
fashionable painters glitter in splendid frames round the rich man’s 
room. For himself, Mr. Brown does not care much about these things, 
except as symbols of his wealth and position. He still gets up at six 
o'clock, and is in his mill before eight. He goes on Change at noon, 
and half-an-hour afterwards retreats to dinner. Perhaps he is a member 
of the Union Club. There he finds all that he can desire—rich meats, 
strong wines, and unexceptionable beer. He is, moreover, shut out 
from the profane world, which might scoff at the rich man’s midday 
dinner and post-prandial fuddle. For him the ingenious architect has 
devised a room lighted wholly from the top, where he can sit and gossip 
over his bottle of port—good sound wine, sir, three years in bottle, as 
strong as brandy, and as fiery as a red-hot poker—without interruption 
from the vulgar herd. At last four o’clock strikes; our millionaire rises, 
stretches himself, retires to his counting-house, dictates a letter or two, 
and at five steps into his carriage to go home to tea. Once at home, 
observe the transformation that takes place in his outward appearance : 
he changes his clothes, not for the dress-coat and white tie of civilisa- 
tion, but for a rusty old velveteen jacket and a “ bird’s-eye belcher.” 
The beautiful drawing-room is left. untenanted, and the millionaire 
sits down to tea with his “owd woman” in the back-kitchen. For a 
while they chat in the broadest Lancashire Doric, and at nine o’clock 
the house is quiet. 
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But the door is left “on the latch” for the eldest hope of the 
family—Mr. John Brown jun.—who represents “ young Manchester”— 
and is not altogether satisfactory. He seems, indeed, to have too much 
money and too little brains. His education has, of course, been of the 
narrowest, seeing that he was born during the period when his father 
was amassing wealth instead of spending it. Now, our hero is devoting 
himself to the latter business with the most amusing energy. He plays 
billiards very badly, but he plays them constantly, and loses a mode- 
rate income over them. He plays at cards also, much to the profit 
of about six of his choicest cronies. He knows nothing about horses, 
and rides like a tailor; but is in all ways one ofthe “ horsiest” of created 
beings. His opinions on such subjects are not worth uttering, but they 
are always backed with a heavy bet. Of his morals one cannot say 
much. The outsider regards him as a cockney Don Juan, and half his 
stories of his own exploits as mere rhodomontade. At present his con- 
nection with business is merely nominal. Two-thirds of every day are 
spent in the invigorating pursuit of billiards, and the rest in drink, 
smoke, and his shabby little amours. Before long, however, all this 
will pass away. The young man will marry—probably a plain cousin 
with some money; he will take to business assiduously, and if he is 
very fortunate indeed he will lose every shilling which his venerable 
father has left him. Then, indeed, there is a chance for him. He 
may contrive to make a fortune for himself; and having learned some- 
thing by the way, may be able to spend his income profitably, not 
merely to his own world, but to that of others. His children may 
receive a better education than himself, and in time may grow up to 
make the name of Brown a little more famous than its two first 
possessors have left it. 

Number three in our little portfolio is a personage of a very differ- 
ent metal. Mr. Sebastian Smith is a cadet of a tolerably good Lan- 
cashire family, well educated, and gentlemanlike in manner. He has 
entered early in life upon trade, but money-making has not been his 
sole object. Had it been, he would have been far richer than he is. 
Not, indeed, that he is poor. Far’ from that, he has an income much 
in excess of that of ninety-nine professional men out of a hundred; but 
yet his position, when measured by that of his contemporaries, is rather 
low in the social scale. And yet this man is the chosen friend of scores 
of London artists and men of letters. He buys pictures—not through 
a dealer, or to fit into certain corners of his rooms, or into certain panels 
which would otherwise be blank, but because he has a taste exquisitely 
refined by long contact with the best artistic minds of his day. Dine 
with him—and he is the most hospitable of men—and you shall sit in 
a room crowded with shapes of beauty, and glowing with colour and 
light. On your left-hand gleams a Millais of priceless value; before 
you are some ten or a dozen of the choicest works of the modern 
school — Leightons, Poynters, McCallums, Solomons, and the rest. 
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You go into his, or rather into his wife’s, drawing-room, and you 
find new reason for admiration. The walls—of a pale, cool, painter-like 
gray—are almost covered with water-colours: Turner, Millais, Cox, 
Hunt, Burne, Jones, all are represented; and, what is more, you find 
that your host and hostess both take a most intelligent interest in 
the art-treasures they possess. Neither bores you with raptures; but 
you feel instinctively that you are in the presence of people who love 
art for its own sake, and not because it is fashionable to admire Mr. 
So-and-so, and fashionable to depreciate Mr. Somebody-else. If you 
would know more about them, you must ask some of the men who a 
few years ago were poor and struggling. Two or three of them can 
tell how “that good fellow, Smith, came to me with a capital com- 
mission, sir, just as I was on the point of giving up.” More than 
one also could tell his story of friendship and delicate kindness and 
generosity ; and if you talk to Mrs. Sebastian Smith, it is a hundred 
to one that she will, without meaning to do anything of the sort, drop 
a word which will explain why such and such a painter or newspaper- 
man, whom you know to be as poor as Job, was so carefully tended in 
his last illness, and in spite of his poverty was buried so respectably. 
Such men and such women as these are, happily, not rare in Man- 
chester. When, a few months ago, the staff of Punch came down to 
give a performance for the benefit of the family of one of their number 
lately deceased in poverty, what sort of a welcome did they receive? 
Were they not féted, caressed, and applauded, as though they were per- 
sonal friends of the entire community? Was not every one of them 
received as a welcome and an honoured guest into the family of one or 
other of the great commercial princes of Cottonopolis? and was not 
the subscription for the dénéficiaires the largest which has yet been 
received? Who did all this, Manchester and the Punch staff know full 
well, The Sebastian Smiths and their like are quite numerous enough 
to explain all such matters as these. But the kindly feeling, the op- 
portune generosity, the early recognition of struggling merit in the 
arts—these are as common, though perhaps less well known, than the 
hospitalities and princely liberality of the northern metropolis. One 
who has experienced, and who has learned to appreciate all, may be 
pardoned for preferring to quit the subject of “Manchester Men” at 
this point, instead of going on with more attempts at portraiture from 
subjects such as the Browns and their like. As in all human societies, 
good and evil are of course mingled in Manchester; but while there are 
some hundreds of members of the class of Sebastian Smiths, it can 
scarcely be said that the latter predominates amongst the inhabitants 
of the metropolis of manufacture. 
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THE circumstance must have been these many years obvious to every 
impartial and perceptive man living in any Christian country save 
Abyssinia, that the old-established educational systems of Christian 
people were fraught with elements of dissolution. The Christian limi- 
tation is here employed in no polemical sense, and with no religious 
significance. It was needful to specify with some approximate degree 
of correctness the limitation of area wherein the spirit of educational 
disquiet was at work; and thus it seemed that by the word “ Chris- 
tianity,” in a mere geographical sense, we should nearly arrrive at what 
the conditions of our argument required. 

Assuredly this geographical expression will not import the materials 
of any grave omissional error. On inquiry, the investigator would even 
find that the spirit of educational change has expanded far beyond the 
Christian limits of the globe, whether real or conventional. When 
Mahometans work in European dissecting-rooms, and Hindoos cross the 
pariah-making ocean in quest of such materials of knowledge as Europe 
supplies—all this in spite of tradition, of religious precept even; when 
we find the Japanese constructing steamboats, using Dahlgren ordnance 
and breech-loading small-arms—it is impossible not to admit that the 
new educational spirit is not merely coédrdinate with the limits of 
Christianity, but that it has extended far beyond. 

It is with the progress of this educational spirit in our country that 
we are most concerned, and it is that we propose to consider, if not 
exclusively, yet in the chief degree. Though the circumstance is one too 
obvious for disputation, yet probably the opinions relative to the spread 
of new educational opinions will vary within limits remarkably wide. 
To people endowed with a certain character of mind, the present revul- 
sion of educational feeling is a necessary sequence of a recent political 
change. Others would attribute it to the fear lest British handicraft 
should be worsted in the field of open competition. Yet others will 
view it as a protest against a certain mediseval régime too far extended 
into a modern period. 

The words “technical education” have lately grown into vogue. 
They have been uttered, and they have gone forth, more as a war-cry 
than as the rational exponent of any well-defined and consistent scheme. 
As most generally understood, these words would seem to contemplate 
an educational system in which the ancient languages are ignored, and 
the physical and experimental sciences and modern languages are made 
to assume a prominence commensurate with their recognised import- 
ance in the ordinary conditions of life under which we now find our- 
selves. Latent too, but not the less demarcative, is the feeling that 
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technical education, or education of the new régime, would too com- 
pletely set aside the religious element—that churchmen, who have 
assumed to themselves the function of educational guidance hitherto, 
would be displaced by mere secular teachers, to the disparagement of 
society. 

It may be as well to discuss the influence of this latent feeling first, 
whereby hereafter the limits to the clerical function in respect to edu- 
cational guidance may be made the more manifest. This is a point on 
which it behoves each one who addresses himself to the educational 
question to speak unambiguously, testifying to the convictions which 
have arisen in his own mind, which have become to him the landmarks 
of right and wrong ; by deference # which, or departure from which, he 
must be judged as either having obeyed the spirit of truth or disobeyed 
that spirit; a disobedience which, be it manifested in word or act, be- 
comes a lie. It seems to follow, from the very nature of things, that 
there must be a phase in the existence of any community having a re- 
ligion—and no community is without religion— in which the priesthood 
naturally and inevitably become the chief, if not the only teachers. 
They will naturally continue to be so up to a certain point of educa- 
tional development—a point to be specified as the one at which inductive 
reasoning manifests its claims upon human reason. In all matters of 
belief there are only two means whereby conviction is attainable. We 
must either accept a statement on faith, or prove it by demonstration. 
Now, it is manifest that the latter is only compatible with a some- 
what advanced social organisation. It presupposes, amongst others, 
three conditions—leisure, the means of investigation, and a knowledge 
’ of the way to use them. At times anterior to this grade of social 
organisation the human mind will take most of its belief on trust. 
Each particular tenet of such belief will be a matter of faith, and in 
some sense a tenet of religion. Naturally, in the condition of society 
referred to, the priesthood, having most leisure, their needs requiring 
an amount of mental ratiocination beyond those of the laity, will be 
the chief teachers of a community: thus has it ever been, and thus it 
will ever be. When the inductive point is reached, then it needs no 
argument to prove that educational development is not only foreign to 
the tenor of mind engendered by the conditions of a priesthood, but is 
in many ways antagonistic to the same. 

There can be no doubt that the somewhat bitter contest now entered 
upon as to the claims of educational systems derives much of its 
acerbity from the question, veiled and latent though it be, whether the 
clergy shall or shall not continue to assume the chief educational func- 
tions. If the result be the conclusion that inductive knowledge— 
in other words, knowledge acquired through experiment—shall assume 
an educational rank proportionate with the deductive branches of 
learning which have hitherto constituted the staple of our British 
schools, then the result will prove, if proof be needed, that the religious 
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element of education must be held a thing apart from, not an integral 
element of education. 

Here the question might appropriately be asked, how far a reli- 
gion may be deemed the legitimate subject of educational training. I 
cannot but think that the confusion of the two terms ‘religion’ and 
‘ dogmatic theology’ has caused much embarrassment in all attempts to 
solve this question. Whilst a few propositions involve the cardinal points 
of a religion, dogmatic theology invelves a life-long ratiocination in the 
field of metaphysics—a branch of study that, more than any other, is 
amenable to the charge of leading to no demonstrable results. 

Come we now to the point of investigating what is meant by the 
much-used phrase ‘ technical education.’ Had ‘special education’ been 
used instead—had it been argued that individuals should be brought up 
in the acquisition of that special learning most consonant with some 
future predefined avocation in life—some degree of precision would 
have been imparted to an argument now vague, and some concessions 
would have been secured to the postulates alike of those who would 
have our educational machinery remain as it is, and of those who, on 
the other hand, would bring about profound mutations. ; 

Using the word ‘special’ for ‘technical’ education, then, the conclu- 
sion would seem to be arrived at, that the ordinary stock materials of 
high-class British school learning are not so intrinsically bad as certain 
opponents labour to make us suppose, the future application of these 
stock materials to certain specialities of life regarded. Beginning with 
the classical languages, do not their special or technical utility to divines 
seem obvious; to lawyers; and, in a lesser degree, to medical men ? 
Contemplating the dawn and expansion of Christianity in parallelism 
with the languages of Greece and Rome—reflecting on the former 
almost exclusive use of these languages as the vehicles of theological 
teaching—it would seem hard to show that their study is not at least 
of as much technical, or rather special, importance to the divine as is 
spherical trigonometry to the navigator, chemistry to the cotton-printer, 
or chemistry and geology to the miner. To the man of future forensic 
speciality it surely must be desirable to consult in their original lan- 
guages those legal documents from which so large a part of our own 
judicial system is derived. Medicine advances no such commensurate 
claim ; nevertheless, the opinion of the British university the medical 
degrees of which rank highest is strongly pronounced in favour of the 
classical training which certain reformers most loud in advocating tech- 
nical claims would altogether ignore. Amongst the many qualities of 
excellence which the English language advances, plasticity is assuredly 
not one. In this respect, it falls altogether below the need of deductive 
scientific nomenclature. We are continually obliged to borrow from the 
rich vocabulary of Latin, or the easily-moulded elements of the sister 
Greek, so often as a new compound or a new animal or vegetable species 
is discovered. This is not pedantry, it is necessity; and those who main- 
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tain the reverse can hardly have reflected on what has happened and is 
happening in countries using a more adaptable language than our own. 
Of all modern languages perhaps—of all European languages certainly 
—German possesses most flexibility, the greatest power of furnishing new 
words to correspond with new ideas. Moreover, the Germans are proud 
of their language, making it go as far as they can; but, notwithstanding 
all this, German scientific writers have not yet been able to absolve 
themselves from the need of coining words from the Greek and Latin— 
not in so great a degree as the French and ourselves, but still consider- 
ably. Having endeavoured to show the technical value of Greek and 
Latin, thus vindicating the claim of these languages to be regarded as 
appropriate elements of education by some, the writer would go farther, 
and urge the value of a classical training to all. Persons of most edu- 
cational experience will concur in this, viz. that the first educational 
discipline consists, not in getting the pupil to exercise his reason in 
some certain speciality of thought, but to get him to think at all. 
Now, regarded as an exercise of mental gymnastics, the study of Latin 
and Greek occupies, I am disposed to believe, a higher rank than the 
depreciators of these languages would assign. Of course, there may be 
for everything too high a price. If it could be shown that the acqui- 
sition of only a moderate knowledge of Greek and Latin necessitated a 
lifetime, then, by the most obvious train of reasoning, it would follow 
that the result was not worth the pains. Very competent men have 
held a different opinion. Locke affirmed that, by adopting a rational 
system, a pupil might learn easily and delightfully in one year as much 
Greek and Latin as is now scraped together, with much drudgery, in 
six or seven. There are not wanting authorities in our day who hold 
a similar opinion ; in short, numerous as are the opponents of the 
subjects of an English education as now accepted, still more numerous 
are those who, holding to the subjects at present recognised, would 
teach them in a more rational way. 

It is a surprising thing that many who are forward in deprecating 
the prevalent scheme of modern English education, who lead the van- 
guard of a technically modified code, attach small importance to mathe- 
matics. Beyond what they appropriately enough call “ ciphering,” they 
would seem to desire that mathematics should be exiled from their 
revised code. This is most inconsistent. Were it incumbent to banish 
all topics of study save one from our schools and colleges, mathematics, 
there can hardly be room for a second opinion, should be the one re- 
tained. A knowledge of the functions of magnitude and quantity con- 
cern everybody, no matter the social rank in which he may be placed, 
or the special avocation to which his position may give rise. Every 
art—not excepting the fine arts—rests upon mathematics as a founda- 
tion : thus, to the painter, mathematics supply the only sound teach- 
ing of perspective ; the projection of shadows depends upon the same, 
and the properties of light cannot be understood without mathematical 
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calculation. Painters ignorant of mathematics there have been many, 
but whatever of excellence they have achieved has been in spite of the 
learning they have spurned or neglected. To the sculptor a knowledge 
of geometry will be most useful; and if a decorative sculptor, his art 
will be stunted, and the artist shorn of his cunning, if he be unac- 
quainted with the rules for the construction of geometrical solids from 
drawings upon a plane. Music is nothing else than the appreciation of 
the harmony of vibrations ; and these, when translated into their nume- 
ral and linear equivalents, reduplicate a sense, thus to speak, making 
sonorous waves all but visible to the eye. By a geometrical laying-off, 
the successive intervals usually called “semitones” of the chromatic 
scale are demonstrated to be, among themselves, of unequal length; 
and then dawns the revelation of what to many a musical executant is 
a mystery, viz. the special characteristics of each individual key. 

Coming to the technical arts, as they are usually called, by way of 
contradistinction to the fine arts—though all arts are technical—it would 
be difficult, if at all possible, to specify one that is not more or less 
dependent upon mathematics. Of mechanical science mathematics is the 
very bone and sinew; even speculative geology draws on its resources. 
Many electrical functions are now mathematically formularised, and since 
the dawn of the atomic theory, under Dalton, we have seen chemistry, 
that once loosest of all sciences, grow more and more amenable to the 
same dominion of number and quantity which began to rule over physics 
so soon as Galileo called attention to the possibility of indicating pro- 
portional impulses by proportionate lines, thus originating the parallelo- 
gram of forces. 

If any one branch of knowledge merits preéminently the appella- 
tion of ‘technical,’ assuredly it is mathematical knowledge. A system 
of education that neglects it or awards to it an inferior place must needs 
be unsatisfactory. In connection with the present issue, it is somewhat 
remarkable that persons who have given most attention to experimental 
philosophy are not amongst the most strenuous advocates for the general 
teaching of this branch of the sciences in colleges and schools. Physics, 
to the extent of a knowledge of the mechanical powers, the composition 
and resolution of forces, would be recommended by most scientific men 
as a profitable branch of school education; perhaps the outlines of optics 
and acoustics. The acquisition of such knowledge to a pupil of adequate 
mathematical training would be a matter of much ease; to one devoid 
of mathematical training it would be little else than charlatanry, of 
which element modern school systems have already more than enough. 
Chemistry, beyond its rudiments, does not admit of being taught in 
schools. Not merely is the period of school education too limited, but 
the science is ever in such rapid development, its facts succeed each 
other so quickly, and its language, still more its notation, incurs such 
ever-recurring changes, that a student having studied chemistry never 
so assiduously at school or college will, after a few years, if he desist 
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from chemical reading and chemical experiment, find himself in the 
presence of a science well-nigh unintelligible. The writer is of opinion 
that all the chemistry that can be taught at general schools during the 
usual years of general school attendance can be taught in three months. 
If it be desired to prosecute the science further, the private laboratory 
and special manufactures constitute the best field. 

If the preceding observations have not been made in vain, the writer’s 
views in respect to what is called technical education will have been 
gathered. He attaches importance to classical study on the double 
ground that it actually subserves the interests of more than one tech- 
nicality, whilst also constituting an exercise of mental gymnastics 
whereby the student is prepared to overcome difficulties that will occur 
in other fields. Of mathematics, the writer would give emphatic ex- 
pression to the belief that this branch of study is the very bone and 
sinew of every speciality, theology and law excepted. The teaching of 
mathematics in England is characterised by this anomaly : that whilst 
the lower branches, as taught in schools, are so treated of that prin- 
ciples are wholly sacrificed to practice, in our universities—and typically 
at Cambridge—the transcendentalism of mathematics is more heeded 
than any practical application. The consequence is just what might 
have been expected. Of schoolboys, hardly one in a hundred can 
explain the Arabic device of place, whereby our scale of notation in- 
creases by powers of ten as units are set down step by step towards 
the left; barely one in a thousand can give a rational explanation of 
the rule of three or of the nature of logarithms. As to the existence 
and properties of prime numbers, this is a branch of arithmetic that is 
neglected in this country by many other than schoolboys. 

The demand for technical education, in the sense of special handi- 
craft education, is urged, not reasonably it would seem, in connection 
with the demand that existing institutions—such as endowed schools 
and the British universities—should abate their preference for the two 
stock educational subjects, classics and mathematics, in favour of the 
new project. Many who have reflected upon the subject would rather 
that new institutions should arise giving effect to the technical régime, 
than that Eton and Harrow, Oxford and Cambridge, should enter upon 
a field of competition so little in accordance with'their very genius, 
that, attempting it, they must be distanced. Would not the best solu- 
tion of the technical-education difficulty appear to consist in leaving our 
educational institutions impressed with their natural genius, devoting 
themselves to their own special branches of learning ; new requisitions 
being fulfilled by the establishment of other institutions, in the routine 
and management of which the best points of foreign institutions (if 
there be any such) should be incorporated? Such an arrangement would 
tend to compose the difficulties which have arisen in connection with 
the question whether or not the Church should constitute itself, or be 
constituted, the supreme head of educational discipline. 
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Of foreign institutions for imparting technical instruction, the most 
celebrated is the Parisian Ecole Polytechnique. As some misappre- 
hension exists relative to the organisation of this place, a few remarks 
on the Ecole Polytechnique may not come amiss. A prevalent idea in 
this country is that the Ecole Polytechnique is a purely military school, 
seeing that its discipline is organised on a military basis. Now the 
fact is, that those of the Polytechnique é/éves who have taken highest 
honours do not usually enter the army ; they find more lucrative em- 
ployment in the civil engineering service of their government. To 
show how erroneous the assumption would be that the Ecole Polytech- 
nique is purely military, take the following. Amongst the French 
officers on service in the Crimea one alone was a Polytechnique scholar, 
and he passed only seventeenth in order of merit. 

The organisation of the Ecole is on a military footing, however. 
The é/éves wear military uniform, and all they do has to be executed 
with military;precision. Punishments there are only three—reprimand, 
imprisonment, and expulsion. The educational course extends over 
two years, and usually is commenced about the age of sixteen. The 
classics do not enter into the curriculum, but one modern language 
is imperative. Geography and history assume great prominence ; and 
knowing that such men as Michelet and Guizot have occupied the 
historical professor’s chair at the Polytechnique, the high character 
of this branch of knowledge as imparted will be obvious. It is in 
mathematical teaching, however, that the Polytechnique is especially 
strong. The paramount value of this knowledge was recognised by 
the founders of the Polytechnique, and has ever since been upheld. 
The mode of instruction is specially designed to insure a readily avail- 
able knowledge of whatever subject is taught, and the avoidance of 
cramming. To this end no text-books are allowed. A lecture being 
announced on some given subject, each student goes into the library 
and prepares for the lecture by the aid of such books as may seem best. 
In learning where to look for knowledge, he is assisted by moniieurs, 
or éléves au tableau, as they are called. Having thus prepared for the 
topic of the lecture as best he may, the Polytechnique student goes to 
the lecture-room, and, listening to the professor, makes notes. Levity 
during lecture is very rare: the dominant feeling is against it. If, 
however, there chance to be a misdemeanant, he is surely dealt with, 
the mode of dealing being this: no remark then and there is made, 
but, the lecture over, the professor hands a small memorandum to the 
council of discipline and punishment, when punishment follows—repri- 
mand, imprisonment, expulsion; usually the first. 

The most striking peculiarity of the educational system at the Poly- 
technique has now to be noted. What a pupil has learned he is expected 
to know at any time thereafter. It is considered that telling a man he 
will be examined on such and such a thing at such and such a time 
is not putting to sufficient trial the soundness of his acquirements. 
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Hence mark this: at some time after a lecture heard on some given 
subject—the time uncertain as that of death itself—one of the number 
of sub-professors, and known as répétiteurs, suddenly announces to some 
Polytechnique é/éve that he is wanted above. The young aspirant for 
Polytechnique honours may be at that particular moment deep in the 
study of English or German ; he may be fencing, drawing, or dancing: 
judge, then, “the revulsion of intellect there must be when called thus 
suddenly above. He knows what it means—the répétiteur or sub- 
professor is down upon him. The répétiteur would perhaps like to 
know whether he—young Monsieur Adolphe or Narcisse—is ready to 
unravel, on the moment, some intricate heaps of fractions, surds piled 
upon surds four or six lines deep ; whether then and there the young 
gentleman can tersely and clearly explain the theory and practice of 
proportion. To give a clear view of the deferential calculus may be 
the task thus suddenly imposed. To show in what respect that calculus 
differs from Newtonian fluxions, investigating the relative conditions 
of limits and of motion. To stand cross-questioning on geography, 
military and engineering, may be the purport of the summons. Not 
such geography as teaches that the Pyrenees divide France and Spain ; 
that the Po is an Italian river; the Atlas mountains in North Africa 
so called because Atlas was fabled to bear heaven upon his head. No 
such useless jargon. Monsieur Adolphe or Narcisse would be expected 
to indicate the practical way of leading armies over those mountains. 
Such and such a pass practicable or impracticable. Such and such a 
river fordable or unfordable. If to be bridged, what sort of bridge— 
boats, pontoons, or timber, and then what sort of timber. 

Well, called suddenly though he be, Monsieur Narcisse or Adolphe 
is expected to come prepared, and in this way a certain religious precept 
is practically inculcated, though the Polytechnique professes to have 
no concern with religion. It argues that religious instruction belongs 
to the spiritual head of whatever sect or culture the pupil may acknow- 
ledge. Sundays are wholly given up to this culture, the Peyecanyee 
only exacting the morning parade. 

Other points of speciality may be indicated. Every morning a 
detachment of pupils is told off to superintend the marketing. Thus 
they acquire a knowledge of the prices of provisions, gaining informa- 
tion no man of the world can afford to be without, yet which he com- 
monly learns through bitter experience. 

Something on the Polytechnique system might answer here at the 
present time. If organised, there must be nothing of the proprietary 
school about it. The undertaking should be purely mercantile, its 
shares transferable and negotiable on Change. The history of pro- 
prietary schools has been too usually this: established by some leading 
inhabitants for the special education of their own sons, so soon as the 
sons had been educated, all solicitude of the proprietary ceased; next 
the master bought up the shares, and the result was an ordinary 
school. J. SCOFFERN, M.B. 
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BY MAJOR H, BYNG HALL 


QUEST THE FIFTH 
BERLIN 


THE train starts. I turn my back on the city of the Czars, and fortify 
myself with patience and endurance, shut my eyes on nature, which is 
said to be, when unadorned, adorned the most. Certainly the obser- 
vation does not apply to the scenery between the capital of all the 
Russias and the frontier city of Kénigsberg, where Prussian kings are 
crowned by the grace of God, and buried by permission of the people. 
In fact, there is not one single point of interest nor a single feature 
of beauty throughout the long weary versts which divide the empire of 
Russia from the kingdom of Prussia ; and although the Russian rail- 
ways offer much comfort, it requires no common amount of patience 
to endure the journey, and no common stomach to endure the means 
of sustenance offered by the wayside. 

In good faith, the contrast between comparative barbarism and 
civilisation, which is manifest within the range of a mile from frontier 
to frontier, is so palpable, that I can only compare the sensation 
with that felt upon stepping on to the a at Dover after a boisterous 
passage from Calais. 

Well do I recollect, in times but recently gone by, after posting 
from Petersburg for days and nights, the frontier was at last gained— 
when, half frozen by the cold, or suffocated by dust and heat, according 
to the season—with what intense joy I rattled over the little wooden 
bridge that spanned the muddy ditch—for mnddy ditch it is—which 
divides the empire of the Czars from the kingdom of Prussia, and 
pulled up at the little miserable Custom-house, having nothing to 
declare but that I was well-nigh exhausted, and unutterably pleased 
at the idea of ere long finding myself in that city called Kénigsberg, 
which boasts of thirty-two bastions, eight gates, and thirty churches— 
though I never discovered the inhabitants to be more moral than else- 
where. 

As regards bric-i-brac, there is no field for the hunter in Kénigs- 
berg; at least, I never discovered such. Yet I may write in error; for 
could I, like Asmodeus, have been permitted to uncover the roofs and 
peep into the domiciles of the beer-drinking and sausage-eating citizens, 
who dare say what art-treasures I might have found, and how readily 
they might have been converted into thalers? However, nothing did I 
ever discover there except a rather elegant little cream-coloured jug 
from one of dear Wedgwood’s models; but when Mein Herr, who 
wished to dispose of it, permitted me to examine it, I discovered the 
words “ Neale & Co.’s” imprinted on the ware—and so, good-morning ! 

Let us now journey on to Berlin. LPerlin! the very writing of the 
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name causes my heart to beat and my blood to boil, and the hand 
which holds a pen seems to grasp a revolver, the hilt of a Toledo 
blade, or touch the trigger of a Snider. What days of more than 
solitude have I passed from sunrise to sunset in that beautiful but 
insupportably dull city! How often have I paced beneath the Lindens 
to kill an hour, in the fear of being compelled to kill myself! How 
have I longed for night, that I might sleep till the dawn of another 
day ; and when that day has come, how I have longed for night again! 
Not that there is no sport for the bric-A-brac hunter ; far from it, as I 
shall soon tell you. Moreover, the game, if not of the very finest con- 
dition, is plentiful, but strictly preserved,—indeed, so strictly, if of any 
beauty and rarity, that a Rothschild or a millionaire alone has a chance 
of bagging any ; and all I can say is, that if the sellers thereof get the 
price they demand, I heartily wish that, instead of being a hunter, I 
were a seller. 

It happened that I found myself in No. 16, first-floor back, Hétel 
d’Angleterre, Berlin, having been there previously about thirty times, 
at the very period when the army of needlegun renown were marching 
to glory—that is to say, to have their own heads broken, with an 
ardent desire to break those of their enemies—in other words, on the 
eve of those untoward events for Anstria called Sadowa and Kénigsgriitz, 
which changed the Berliner Somniferoso into the Berliner Bombastioso. 

Truly these were exciting times for the beautiful sleepy city of the 
Linden-avenue. The betting at the twenty-groschen-per-head table- 
d’héte was at or about five to four, with no takers, that Benedek would 
sleep in the royal palace in the Schloss Platz within a fortnight. Under 
these circumstances, I rose one morning early and went forth into the 
city—the contrast of whose beauty and architectural magnificence with 
the condition of the inhabitants is most striking—in search of brie-a- 
brac, hugging to my heart of hearts the innocent belief that some slight 
fear of coming pillage might, from all I had heard on the previous 
evening, have entered into the minds of the dealers in what are oft- 
times incorrectly termed works of art, suggesting to them that it 
might be better to sell cheap than-suffer utter loss from pillage or de- 
struction. It was an ignoble, ungenerous, selfish idea, no doubt; but 
the desire to become the possessor, cheaply, of some exquisite Berlin 
groups, vases, &c., or for nothing, according to the usual phraseology 
—which means half their value—was an influence too strong to be com- 
bated. 

I tripped jauntily up the Linden with fond anticipations of my 
wishes being realised, the more so as I had practical proof of the ap- 
parent need of the inhabitants: for as I gazed up the street on that 
which appeared to be the habitation of a prince, a window suddenly 
opened in the lower story, and a cobbler hung out a pair. of boots for 
sale; on the second story a tailor had done the same by a waistcoat 
and breeches; and on the top flocr, probably the fifth, a woman, per- 
forming the matutinal offices, cast into the street a shovel of potato- 
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peelings on the heads of the passers-by. A few steps farther, near a 
building apparently a palace, an Israelite saluted me from an attic, 
asking if I had anything to exchange; while below I observed linen 
hanging out to dry, which belonged, doubtless, to a gallant officer who 
was being shaved by the barber hard by in a cave below the pavement. 

There are many bric-i-brac shops at Berlin. Herr Lewy, or Levy, 
or, if you will, Levi—for he is an unquestionable Israelite, as, indeed, 
nearly all bric-d-brac dealers are—is the first to whom I should recom- 
mend a visit. Like all dealers, he seeks his price, and a tolerably 
heavy one it is; but he is fair and truthful, and, moreover, a first-rate 
judge; and at times he has many articles worthy of admiration. In 
fact, he is first and foremost, in my humble estimation, as a Berlin 
dealer. His address is Dorotheen-strasse, No. 20. 

Herr Meier, No. 2 Grenzhaus—commonly called the English Par- 
liament—has by far the largest collection in Berlin—a splendid se- 
lection of Venetian glass, and a great variety of carvings and china 
worthy of the collector’s notice. Unless that collector, however, has 
a very long purse, or intends to purchase at the price desired by Herr 
Meier, it is as well he should avoid the sin of temptation, and that of 
coveting what he cannot obtain. 

There are also Herr Arnold, No. 26 on the Linden, and Herr Fres- 
cati, No. 21. In the shops of these two gentlemen may sometimes be 
found rare art-treasures. Happy he who can afford to give the prices 
asked for them. 

Herr Leuschner has also a bric-i-brac shop in Tannen-strasse, 
No. 15. Formerly he had a modest collection in a shop on the Lin- 
den; but I have invariably found, and practically proved the fact in 
many foreign capitals, that bric-i-brac sellers rise rapidly as regards 
fortune. 

Although the foundation of the celebrated porcelain manufactory and 
museum of Berlin is to be attributed to the great monarch, statesman, 
poet, and philosopher, Frederick the Great of Prussia, who, in the midst 
of the mighty wars in which he was engaged, turned his attention to the 
beautiful fabric which was beginning to attract the lovers of the fine 
arts, there had been made in Berlin thirteen years previously (1750), 
under the immediate direction of Wilhelm Caspar Wegel, a first at- 
tempt to produce specimens of the ceramic art. Wegel pretended that 
he was in possession of certain secrets, and continued to carry on his 
business for seven years. Some of the produce is even now to be met 
with; the cipher at the bottom (W) is still to be found. The pieces 
are well formed, with good colour, exhibiting fair workmanship, shin- 
ing glazing, and rich gilding. In 1761, John Ernest Gotzkowski the 
younger commenced a new manufactory in the Leipziger-strasse. He 
obtained the secret of porcelain fabric from Ernest Heinrich Richard, 
who had been employed in Wegel’s establishment, and, having analysed 
the products, had made considerable progress. For the communication 
of his secrets Gotzkowski gave Richard 4,000 dollars, and for a salary 
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of 1,200 dollars Richard undertook the direction. The celebrated 
enamel-painter Jacque Claude, and Elias Meyer the plastic modeller, 
from Meissen, with other workmen from that town, joined the estab- 
lishment. Gotzkowski did not personally pursue his undertaking, but 
placed it under the management of the commissioner Grunenger, which 
led to his employment, from the year 1763 to 1786, as the head of the 
royal porcelain manufactory at Berlin. During the Seven Years’ War, 
King Frederick had an opportunity of noticing the manufactories at 
Dresden and at Meissen. He induced the best workmen, painters and 
modellers, among whom were Meyer, Kleppel, and Bohme, to accom- 
pany him to Berlin; and with their assistance, and at his own expense, 
enriched his metropolis with the important and beautiful porcelain 
fabric since celebrated throughout Europe. Grunenger had soon to 
congratulate the king on the further addition of men of talent and 
celebrity, and Frederick the Great liberally endowed the newly-founded 
institution. Meyer received an annuity of 1,500 dollars, Kleppel 1,100, 
and Bohme 1,000. Grunenger has given an account of his labours 
to obtain men best adapted for the different departments of the 
porcelain manufactory, among them Richard Bowman, and others of 
some note. From the year 1763 must be dated the actual foundation 
of the royal establishment; for then Gotzkowski, in the month of 
August, gave up to the king the whole of his fabric of porcelain, 
receiving 225,000 dollars, and entering into a contract for the sale 
of his secrets. From the specification and inventory drawn up on 
the occasion, some idea may be formed of the magnitude of his 
enterprise. There were 7 administrators, 1 artist, 1 model-master, 
2 picture-inspectors, 6 furnace-men, 3 glaze-workers, 5 lathe-turners, 
3 potters, 6 mill-workers, 2 polishers, 6 sculptors, 6 embossers, 6 foun- 
ders, 11 designers, 6 earthernware-moulders, 13 potter-wheel-workers, 
3 model-joiners, 1 girdler, 22 porcelain-painters, 22 picture-colourers, 
3 colour-makers, 4 packers and attendants, 8 wood-framers; making 
altogether 147 persons. The attendant expenses were 10,200 dollars. 
It is calculated that 29,516 red and coloured earthenware, more than 
16,000 white vessels, and 4,866 painted porcelain—many of them of 
grotesque form, and many of the fashion of the day—were fabricated ; 
articles of every description—vases, flacons, groups of various descrip- 
tions, statuary, snuff-boxes, fancy articles, ear-rings, lamps, and every- 
thing that the artist could suggest and the potter carry out. It is 
satisfactory to know that there exist at the present day 133 models 
from which these articles were fabricated ; and the results of the labour, 
the energy, and the taste brought into play a hundred years ago may 
easily be studied. The contract of Gotzkowski appears to have been 
most advantageous to him, and to have excited considerable discussion : 
he, however, gave up his establishment on terms that in these days would 
appear hardly sufficient for the payment of his many years of labour. 
It was in September 1763 that Frederick the Great appeared for the 
first time in his manufactory. His reception was, of course, worthy of 
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the monarch, and he seems to have examined everything with the 
attention of a master and of an artist. His eye fell upon every object 
| of interest, and he freely expressed his opinion. In the moulding-room 
and the turners’ department he remained a long time, and examined 
the materials. Near the ovens he entered into a long conversation 
with one of the furnace-men, and he also discoursed freely and at length 
with Grunenger, who has recorded in his chronicle the sensible re- 
marks made by his majesty, who pointed out the improvements which 
he considered might be made. The questions he asked were evidently 
those of an individual who was conversant with his subject, and deter- 
mined to pursue it. He remained about two hours, and, on retiring, 
promised his gracious protection to his artists. Commissioner Gru- 
nenger, Maritius Jacobi, Nogel, Eichman, Richard, Meyer, Clauce, 
Bohme, and Kleppel continued at the head of the establishment, and 
directed the different departments. A sum of 140,000 dollars was 
devoted to the improvement of the fabric. Every effort was made to 
produce porcelain as remarkable for its material as for its beauty. In 
order to promote its introduction largely into commerce, a certain 
number of Jews were privileged to purchase articles as soon as they 
appeared, and to distribute them in foreign countries. This permission 
has formed the groundwork of Miss Edgeworth’s celebrated novel, The 
Prussian Vase. In 1769 an order was published permitting a lottery 
company to purchase annually to the amount of 90,000 dollars. In 
September 1763 the king appeared at the board of directors, read their 
report, and ordered the construction of two edifices—one of three stories, 
850 feet in length; the other two stories, of 180 feet. He built a new 
mill for pulverising the materials, with apparatus for cleansing and pre- 
paring the clay employed. He was anxious to have, as soon as possible, 
new specimens. He ordered that potter’s-clay and earthy materials 
should be sent from all parts of his dominions, and enumerated several 
localities in which he himself had seen earth adapted for porcelain. 
The king’s orders were quickly obeyed. In 1771, in the neighbourhood 
of Brackwitz, not far from Halle, a superior clay was discovered, from 
which a porcelain of exquisite beauty and whiteness was obtained, to the 
great delight of the monarch. Somewhat later, discoveries were made 
at Beerdersee and at Morland Seumwitz of earthy material of the 
highest quality, sufficient for consumption during a century; and from 
thence the royal manufactory at this day derives its most valuable ma- 
terial. The reputation of the fabric was quickly extended far and near. 
The Duke of Brunswick and the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel came to 
witness the progress; and the Count Woronzoff, with several of the 
Russian nobility, were also attracted. His highness the Turkish am- 
bassador, Achmet Effendi, a great amateur of porcelain and fully con- 
versant with its manufacture, visited the royal manufactory, much to 
the satisfaction of Grunenger, who has narrated the circumstances 
attendant upon the visit. 
The untiring zeal and energy of the king awakened a spirit of 
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enthusiasm in every department, which led to the happiest results. 
Science and art were called in to superintend all the arrangements : 
mineralogists studied the materials, engineers constructed the ovens, 
chemists produced the colours, and painters composed the designs. 
The style and taste of the Berlin porcelain called forth the admiration 
of Europe; crowned heads were eager to receive presents from the 
royal owner; the saloons of the aristocratic world could not be con- 
sidered richly furnished unless some specimen of the Prussian manu- 
facture was exhibited. Nor was this without cause; for the beauti- 
fully enamelled surface displayed subjects after Watteau, Boucher, 
Savaret, Buffles; the customs of all ages; flowers, birds, insects,—ex- 
quisitely painted in colours of radiant splendour. The articles were 
modelled after classic forms, or according to the principles of beauty 
generally admitted at the period; the ornaments and the decorations 
were of the richest character; allegorical figures, statues from the 
antique, sheep, shepherdesses, and the most rococo as well as humor- 
ous subjects, were rapidly executed. His majesty was perfectly de- 
lighted when snuff-boxes were produced the covers of which exhibited 
to his admiring courtiers miniatures of the royal personage himself ; 
and happy was the individual who received from such hands a mark 
of royal regard. After a night broken by the agonies of gout in his 
hands and feet, at six in the morning would Frederick receive with 
delight the director of the royal manufactory, who came to show a 
new chef-d’wuvre, which he would place on a table by the royal bedside. 
The death of the monarch did not diminish the importance of the great 
establishment. Prince Henry and Princess Amelia had already evinced 
a deep interest in the ceramic art. In 1787 Frederick William II. 
appointed a commission, under the direction of the minister Von Stemitz 
and Count Reden, and great improvements in the management were 
carried out. The same taste and industry were everywhere encouraged. 
The construction of the ovens was more scientifically attended to, in 
consequence of the studies of caloric and of temperature having led to 
economy of fuel and regulation of heat. Germany was compelled to ac- 
knowledge that the perfection of porcelain had been reached at Berlin, 
notwithstanding the rivalry of Dresden, of Meissen, and of other rich 
cities. Since the year 1832, up to the present period, the manufactory 
has not ceased to deserve the admiration of the public. Colossal vases 
have been produced which have entered into the collections of the 
Emperor of Russia and the Queen of England. Probably the most 
beautiful are those now in the Louvre, presented to Louis Philippe in 
1844. They are more than six feet in height, in the shape of amphore, 
with garlands of flowers upon a red ground, richly gilt and ornamented. 
In 1845 Prince Albert became possessor of a magnificent dish, two feet 
and a half in diameter, which he considered the chef-dauvre of the 
Berlin manufactory. There is no cessation of activity and emulation 
at the present hour, and the royal patronage is still bestowed upon the 
establishment. 
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A BIT OF SCANDAL 


"Ts the pleasantest hour of all the day, 
After the Mall, or before maybe, 

When my Lady Mary or Lady Jane 
Gives Captain Rattle a dish of tea. 


Agreeable Rattle! what pleasant news, 
What charmingly wicked tales he tells ! 
And the last bit of scandal! While he speaks 
Each gentle bosom delighted swells. 


“Tis certainly off between young Jack Fane 
And little Bellasis—pauvre petite ! 
All because she went two nights to the play, 
And, they do say, secured the same seat. 


’Twas mons’ous odd. And the Duke was there— 
I had the truth from a man at White’s— 
And he certainly bowed her into her chair 
Upon one if not both of the nights. 


And now, whether or not a billet passed— 
’T would be quietly done, one understands— 
I vow ’tis more than I choose to swear ; 
But—tis certain they did shake hands. 


And Jack goes as attaché, that’s a fact ; 
Goes out of the country, don’t you see? 
"Twas his Grace’s influence managed it, too: 
How vastly kind of his Grace! He, he!” 


And thus the Captain sparkles along, 

Pleased with himself, and pleasing the while ; 
What if a character goes with a shrug, 

Or a name is lost through a smile? 


Well, that is unfortunate, one must own ; 
In this the Captain would quite agree : 
But chat so enlivens a kettledrum, 
And gives such zest to a dish of tea! 























©. J. Staniland, del. 
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DAVID GARRICK 


A ire of David Garrick was written by Arthur Murphy shortly after 


the actor’s death, and another by Davies appeared nearly at the same 
time ; but these were meagre and inaccurate. A vast mass of family 
papers have been placed at the disposal of Mr. Fitzgerald, and we have 
now,* from the fullest conceivable materials, a substantial memoir on 
what is certainly the most fascinating of all subjects—the life of a suc- 
cessful actor. Such is almost like being at a play itself; and dramatic 
literature has always had a special charm of itsown. In these volumes 
will be found all that can throw light on the era of Garrick’s manage- 
ment—his theatre, his great actors, his plays, and his dramatists. 
Attention is properly directed to what has been too much passed over 
—the surprising private character of the actor who was “as great 
in Garrick as in Lear.” We see him at home and abroad; we 
hear the wranglings and quarrels of his authors and actors and ac- 
tresses; follow his travels in the Grand Tour; have glimpses of the old 
Dublin stage in all its glories; and read sketches of most of the well- 
known men who figure in Boswell’s little panorama. 

The real secret of the versatility, the amazing originality, and, 
above all, of those “two sides,” tragic and comic, of David Garrick’s 
acting, is to be found in the fact of his being a Frenchman. French- 
men were then the most admirable and vivacious comic actors in the 
world; and Garrick’s father was a Frenchman. In all the pictures 
of David, we can see the French cast, the French air, the French 
eyes. His grandmother on the mother’s side was Irish, her husband 
English; and thus in the great actor’s veins ran a strangely-blended 
current—one half French, the other English and Irish. This was not 
a bad histrionic composition. David’s grandfather was a Huguenot, 
who has left a very curious little diary of his escape from France, which 
is now first published in Mr. Fitzgerald’s memoir. 

‘David “ Garric” was living at Bordeaux, most likely in the wine 
trade, when the storm broke, and at the end of August 1685 with 
difficulty got to St. Malo, where he embarked, having to leave wife, 
child, and property behind. He reached Guernsey, where he remained 
for a month, and finally got to London in safety on the 5th of October. 
“The 5th December,” he writes, “God gave me my wife at London, 
English style. She embarked from Bordeaux the 29th November, from 
which she saved herself the 4th, and in a bark of fourteen ton, being 
hid in a hole, and was a month upon sea, with strong tempests, and at 
great peril of being lost, and taken by our persecutors, who were very 

* The Life of David Garrick, By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A, 2 vols. 
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inveterate. Pray God convert them! (The master of the bark is called 
Peter Cock, of Guernsey.)” Being thus safely arrived in London, they 
had to wait nearly a year and a half for the son they had left behind. 
But happily, on the 22d of May 1687, “little Peter arrived in Lon- 
don, by the grace of God, in the ship of John White, with a servant, 
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‘ Mary Mongorier, and paid for their passage twenty-two guineas.” 


‘In London he found friends and kinsmen, countrymen and exiles, 
like himself. These were the families of Sarrazins and Perins, the Fer- 
mignacs—one of whom his sister had married—the Mouats, Soulards, 
and Pigous, names still found over the kingdom. Meanwhile children 
came—Jane, Stephen, David, and Mary Magdalen; their baptisms, god- 
fathers, and even hour of birth and death being set out with a minute 
and devotional exactness. Thus: “The 26th September 1692, at 10 
o’clock at night, God was so good as to deliver my wife from her lying- 
in of a boy, who was baptised the Wednesday following, being the 30th, 
at the Walloon Church, by Mr. Bassett, minister. Godfather, our 
cousin Stephen Soulard, who gave him the name of Stephen, whom God 
bless and preserve for many years for the glory of God, and his own 
eternal happiness.” This prayer was not to be answered, for “the 
4th July 1693, God took to Himself the little Stephen, who died at 10 
o’clock in the morning, and the 5th buried at night at 5 o’clock, at 
Wandsworth, in the new churchyard—¢he whole cost 34s.” There is a 
certain simplicity and pathos in this entry. ‘The little Stephen” was 
the third of his children so named, but who were all carried off in suc- 
cession.* 

‘But more trials were to come. “ God hath afflicted me,” he writes, 
“and taken from me my poor wife, the 2d December 1694, Sunday, at 
10 o’clock at night, and given her to me in April 1682. Buried in 
Bartholomew-lane, behind the Royal Exchange.” Two years later, a 
brother and sister, Peter and Magdalen Garrick, came over to the 
widower from Rotterdam. The brother died only the month following 
after his arrival, And in May 1701 his sister Magdalen followed, and 
left the old exile with his three children—Peter, David, and Jane.’ 

One of the sons was put into the English army, was quartered at 
Lichfield, married a vicar-choral’s daughter, and became the father of 
David and nine others. David was born on the 19th of February 
1716, and was in due course sent to a grammar-school of the town. 


* The charge of funeral for the second little Stephen is thus set down : 


Coffin . ‘ , ‘ . ; ‘ - . 10 shillings. 
Gloves . ; ‘ F ; é ‘ : . 8 ” 
Coach . : ; : y : ; ‘ - 8 ” 
Three bottles se » , ‘ ’ P . 4 ” 
Minister P » A P ° e . 17 és 
Sexton . “ . ° é P ‘ , . 10 os 

52 shillings, 
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His father went to Gibraltar; and Mr. Fitzgerald quotes some very 
interesting letters from the boy to the absent officer, with a most 
pathetic one from the affectionate wife. 

‘That of the lady—ill, shattered in health and spirits—has a sweet 
earnestness and almost passion, which recalls Steele’s tenderness. The 
paper has a little break in the middle, from the seal being torn away, 
but only a word or two is lost. “I must tell my dear life and soul,” 
she writes, nearly two years after his departure, “that I am not able 
to live easy longer without him, for J grow very jealous. But in the 
midst of all this, I do not blame my dear. I have very sad dreams for 
you; . . . but I have the pleasure, when I am up, to think were I with 
you, how tender . . . my dear soul would be to me; nay, was, when I 
was with you last. O, that I had you in my arms! I would tell my 
dear life how much I am his!—A. G.”’ 

Finally, the captain returned, found David grown up into quite a 
stripling, and very eager for the stage. There is a minute picture given 
of his Lichfield life: the strolling-players, at one of whose perform- 
ances “Sam Johnson” got into a quarrel with someone who had taken 
his place, and flung the intruder into the pit—the officers quartered 
there—the parties—the school which Johnson set up at Edial, and 
where David attended, and listened at his master’s door. David would 
have gone on the stage at once, but a regard for his parents’ wishes 
restrained him. He afterwards said he had found his reward, for he 
was then immature, and had not studied, and would most likely have 
failed. 

He went out to Portugal instead, to try and learn to be a wine 
merchant, but he soon returned. Finally, he set off for London, with 
his friend Johnson, to be a barrister. While he was away, his father 
died. His mother was not long in following; and living on a legacy 
left by his uncle, he started in the wine business, as the firm of Peter 
and David Garrick. Their vaults were where the Adelphi arches now 
are. Mr. Fitzgerald gives even a receipt of David’s for the price of 
some dozen of “ red port.” 

He did not, however, attend to business. He was always behind 
the scenes at Goodman’s Fields or Drury Lane, hankering after the part 
of Richard or Abel Drugger instead of a clerk. Once he appeared as a 
Harlequin ; but at last he could restrain himself no longer, and in 1741 
went on a strolling tour to Ipswich, and made his début there in Oro- 
nooko. Then he determined to try a greater “ plunge” in London. 

‘Suddenly, on a certain morning in October, Mr. Peter Garrick re- 
ceived two letters—one from Dr. Swinfen, a family friend and physician, 
who knew and attended the Johnson and Garrick families, the other 
from his brother, Mr. David Garrick. Both were to the same effect, 
and both contained the fatal piece of news, broken to the shocked Peter 
with every art of excuse and appeal to brotherly affection and personal 
interest. The step had been taken, “the Rubicon crossed.” On the 
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night before, Mr. David Garrick had appeared before a London audience 
at Goodman’s-fields Theatre with the most astounding success.’ 

Mr. Swinfen wrote with the good sense of age and experience, but 
evidently approached the subject with trepidation. “But he knows 
very well that his friend ‘Mr. Peter Garwick’”—-so he spells it—“ will 
not be guided by the prejudices of certain of their country friends, 
accustomed to strollers—people who form their judgment on what we 
used to so laugh at in the old Lichfield days, when the Hallams, and 
Herberts, and Hales came round.” But as he does not doubt that 
Mr. Peter would soon hear the news “that my good friend David Gar- 
wick performed last night at Goodman’s-fields Theatre, for fear he should 
hear a false or malicious account, I will give you the truth, which much 
pleased me. Yor J was there,” goes on this good friend, “and was 
witness to the most general applause he gained in the character of 
King Richard y* Third. For I believe there was not one in the house 
that was not in raptures, and I heard several men of judgment declare 
it their opinion that nobody ever excelled him in the part; and that 
they were surprised that with so peculiar a genius, how it was possible 
for him to keep off the stage so long.” 

‘The same post brought David’s letter; and it is now curious to 
look at the faded coffee-coloured writing, and think how the fingers that 
penned that writing were almost trembling with the excitement of the 
night before. ‘Dear Peter,” it began ; and with an affectation of care- 
lessness goes on to tell him ‘“‘how the shirt came down safe.” He has 
now to announce to him what he supposes he has already heard, though 
it is proper to preface some things which will make him appear less 
culpable in his brother’s opinion. One was the state of their business, 
into which he had gone carefully, and discovered heavy and steady 
losses. Some way must be discovered to redeem them. “My mind 
(as you must know) has always been inclined to y* stage; nay, so 
strongly, that all my late illness and loss of spirits was owing to the 
struggle. Finding that both my inclination and my interest required 
some new way of life, I have chosen y* one most agreeable to myself; 
and though I fear you will be much displeased at me, yet I hope when 
you find that I have y* genius of an actor, you will be reconciled toit.” As 
for the wine business, he will send him his share in money, or settle 
it in any way that he likes. “ Last night,” he goes on, plunging des- 
perately into the dreadful revelation, ‘‘I played King Richard the Third, 
to the surprise of everybody ;” and, as an appeal to Peter’s business 
views, “I shall make very nearly 300/. per annum by it, and as it is 
what I doat upon, I am resolved to pursue it.” His mind was indeed 
in a whirl. The splendid success of the night, the blazing footlights, 
were before his eyes—the roar of applause was in his ears. 

‘ That first night was well remembered. There were many who long 
after told how they sat in the boxgs or pit, and had seen the “ great 
Garrick” play his first play. ilies these was Macklin, with whom 
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had been debated the choice of a play for the début, and who had 
approved of the young player’s motive for the selection of Richard— 
namely, its suiting his figure so much better than any other. Even 
this showed a prudence and care not to lose a single point, though on 
the next morning no one thought of his stature, and he was free to 
choose what part he would. 

‘The company with whom he was to play was unpretending. Miss 
Hippisley, “the leading lady,” who sang fairly in little ballad operas ; 
Peter Bardin, an Irish general “ utility” actor; the two Giffards and 
Blakes—were the most conspicuous. It is evidence of the social state 
of the unhappy players that they dared not call their house a theatre, 
but “ the /ate theatre.” Tickets were to be taken for this momentous 
night at the Fleece, a tavern close by; and the best box places 
were three shillings. As the audience read their bills, they saw that 
the leading part was to be taken by “a gentleman who had never 
appeared on any stage ;”’* and it is certain that the news of the coming 


* A fiction allowed in his profession. One copy of this famous bill has been 

preserved. 
“ October 19, 1741. 

At the late Theatre in Goodman’s Fields, this day will be performed, A Concert 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music, divided into two parts. 

Tickets at three, two, and one shilling. 

Places for the Boxes to be taken at the Fleece Tavern, near the Theatre. 

N.B. Between the two Parts of the Concert will be presented an Historical 
Play called the 

LIFE AND DEATH OF 
KING RICHARD THE THIRD. 


" Containing the distresses of K, Henry 6th. 
The artful acquisition of the Crown by King Richard. 
The Murder of Young King Edward 5th, and his Brother in the Tower. 
The landing of the Earl of Richmond. 
And the Death of King Richard in the memorable Battle of Bosworth Field, being 
the last that was fought between the Houses of York and Lancaster; with many 
other true Historical Passages, 
THE Part of King Richard by A GENTLEMAN 
(Who never appeared on any Stage). 
King Henry, by Mr, Giffard ; &e. 
WITH 
Entertainments of Dancing, 
By Mons, Fromet, Madame Duvalt, and the Two Masters and 
Miss Granier. 


To which will be added a Ballad Opera of One Act 
called. 
THE VIRGIN CRRACLA’D. 
The Part of Lucy by Miss Hippisley. 
Both of which will be performed Gratis by 
Persons for this Diversion. 
The Concert will commence exactly at six o’clock.” 
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début had been known at all the coffee-houses, and drew a strong 
muster of his private friends. Otherwise the house was not crowded. 
Indeed, there had been so many first appearances of incapable amateurs 
who had failed outrageously, that this announcement was more likely 
to repel than attract. The playhouse itself presented a handsome show. 
In an oval over the stage was a sort of apotheosis of the King, at- 
tended by Peace, Liberty, and Justice, and “trampling Oppression” 
under foot—the popular attitude for “peaceful” monarchy. Round 
the ceiling were four medallions of Shakespeare, Dryden, Congreve, 
with Betterton alone selected to be put in company with the famous 
dramatists. The “plafond” was gaily painted with scenes from famous 
plays—Cato, on the left, pointing to the body of his dead son Marcius ; 
in the centre, ‘‘ Cesar stabbed in the Senate-house,” a subject in keep- 
ing with the play of Charles the First, which had so offended the “ sober 
persons.” On the right was the parting of Mark Antony and Octavia ; 
and on “the sounding-board over the stage’’—a part of the decoration 
that comes on us with surprise—was seen Apollo and the Nine Muses. 
Such was the interior of the theatre, which we are told was looked 
on as “a neat and elegant piece of workmanship,” “ well-warmed ;” 
and to this plafond must the fine eyes of Garrick have often wandered. 
‘On that Monday night the performance began at six o’clock with 
a few pieces of music. Then the curtain rose on The Life and Death 
of King Richard the Third; and after the first scene, at that nervous 
moment, the new actor came from the wing. It was acted, of course, 
according to old Cibber’s clever arrangement of the play. “It was 
recollected, however, long afterwards, that when he came upon the 
scene and saw the crowded house he was disconcerted, and remained 
a few seconds without being able to go on. But he recovered himself. 
No wonder it surprised that audience. It was so new—and was all 
new. They found themselves in a fresh dramatic world, and were 
at first mystified, and scarcely knew whether they were to sanction 
this daring violation of all the old sacred rules. What astonished 
them was the absence of the ‘plain chant,’ or sing-song, the dead- 
level declamation, now rising, now falling, either dry, hoarse, and croak- 
ing, or ear-piercing. This was free and natural. The surprising novelty 
was remarked, ‘that he seemed to identify himself with the part.’ 
They were amazed at his wonderful power of feature. The stupendous 
passions of Richard were seen in his face before he spoke, and out- 
stripped his words. There was a perpetual change and vivacity. One 
effect at last overbore all hesitation, and the delighted audience found 
relief for their emotions in rapturous shouts of applause. It was when 
he flung away the prayer-book, after dismissing the deputation,—a 
simple and most natural action, yet marked with originality,—and 
‘then the audience first seemed to discover this was true genius that 
was before them. Quin would have stalked and mouthed and ‘ paved’ 
a whole half-hour to express all that that graphic motion conveyed. 
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When he came to the later defiant and martial phase of the character, 
he took the audience with him in a tempest of enthusiasm. ‘ What do 
they in the north? was given with such electric enthusiasm and 
savageness as to cause a thrill to flutter round the hearers; and when 
he came to the effective clap-trap, ‘ Off with his head,’ &c., his ‘ visible 
enjoyment of the incident’* was so marked, that the audience burst 
into loud shouts of delight and approbation. What a night of delight 
to look back to! Yet, upon reaching this point of the play, his vigour 
and animation had been so excessive, that his voice began to fail him 
at the most critical part. He felt himself growing hoarser every mo- 
ment, and would have been overpowered but for the seasonable relief 
of a Seville orange. Mr. Dryden Leach, the printer, used often to boast 
how he had thus indirectly contributed to the success of ‘the great 
Garrick.’ 

“There were no official ‘critiques’ in the daily papers which set 
out elaborately the details of the acting. Journals were too small, 
and all space was economised strictly for news; yet, under such con- 
ditions, the meagre notice to be read next morning in the Daily Post 
becomes very significant. For its extent it is almost enthusiastic. 
‘Last night,’ said the Daily Post, ‘was performed gratis the tragedy 
of King Richard the Third at the late theatre in Goodman’s-fields, 
when the character of Richard was performed by a gentleman who 
never appeared before, whose reception was the most extraordinary and 
great that was ever known on such an occasion. We hear he obliges 
the town this evening with the same performance.’ ” 

From that hour the success was assured; it went on increasing 
without stop or stay. 

Mr. Fitzgerald gives us a complete history of “Peg Woffington,” 
with whom Garrick had formed an attachment, and whom he wished 
to marry and fix in a steady course of life, for he knew her honest 
virtues. ‘That she was an irreclaimable coquette would be the gentlest 
name that could be given to her. Though she had lover after lover, 
he was constant to her for years. They went to Dublin, where the 
furore exceeded that of London, and brought on a malady compli- 
mentarily named “ the Garrick fever.” 

Soon after returning to London, he broke off finally with Woffing- 
ton, and took leave of her in some bitter verses which Mr. Fitzgerald 
has found among his papers. 

Here is the introduction of his future wife—a young lady who 
danced before Maria Teresa, saw the heads on Temple Bar in 1745, 
and yet was alive and brisk in 1822: 

“ Early in the year 1746, only a few weeks before the battle of Cul- 
loden, some young and vivacious Scotch gentlemen, who had been 
studying at a Dutch university, where they left Charles Townshend 


* Davies’ singular phrase, 
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behind them, were embarking at Helvoetsluys, on their way home to 
their own country. One of these students was the handsome, lively, 
and not too straitlaced Doctor Carlyle, the clergyman of Inverness, 
whose memoirs are such agreeable reading. They sailed about eight, 
of a fine spring morning, and among their fellow-passengers were two 
foreigners, with a very handsome young page. This party he assumed 
to be a Hanoverian baron going up to St. James’s with his suite—a 
sort of traveller met with too frequently on the road to London in those 
days. Presently the wind began to freshen into a gale; the Scotchmen 
enjoyed it, but the young page went down to the only berth in the 
cabin, which had been mysteriously secured for him, and, becoming very 
ill, called out in French to know if there was any danger. The young 
student then detected a woman’s voice, reassured her, and, with his 
friends, were very attentive and obliging, in their gay Scotch way. 
They then found out that this was a young dancer from Vienna, coming 
to try the English stage at the little theatre in ‘the Hay;’ and the 
supposed Hanoverian baron, hearing the conversation, with a true air 
of business begged their patronage for his protégée. 

‘Landing at Harwich, they travelled up to London; but at Col- 
chester the servants of the hotel suspected the sex of the young page, 
and began to insult ‘the foreigners’-—for ‘beggarly foreigners’ in 
those times were fair game for British insult. The young men inter- 
fered, stood by the party, and saw that they were civilly treated. 

“This young girl, who was thus travelling once as a page, was 
Mademoiselle Violette, the reputed daughter of a respectable citizen 
of Vienna, named John Veigel. Her story was a romance. When the 
children of Maria Teresa were learning dancing, this young girl was 
taken to the palace with some others to form a sort of class, and she 
was there said to have attracted the empress’s notice; so much so as 
to have been requested by her to change her name from Veigel—a 
patois corruption of Veilchen, a violet—into the corresponding and 
prettier French word. But it was said also that the emperor's eye 
had fallen with favour on the young lady who came to practise with 
his children, and that the empress, much alarmed, had sent her away 
to England, with recommendations to influential persons there, with 
a view also to making her first appearance on the stage. 

‘In December 1746 she appeared at Drury Lane with infinite success, 
and with a male dancer called Salomon. On one occasion she was put 
down for ¢hree dances without her knowledge, and the audience being 
disappointed, a riot had nearly taken place. The absurdities of the day 
had made follies, as Walpole said, enter into the politics of the time; 
or rather they were the politics of the time. Thus, young noblemen, 
like the young French bloods of our own era, flung themselves into 
wretched theatrical questions with an extraordinary ardour. On this 
night, Lord Bury and some other men of fashion began a disturbance, 
and insisted on her being sent for to Burlington House. Next day it 
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was the excitement of the hour; many great houses were thrown into 
agitation. Lord Hartington, son-in-law of Lady Burlington, was made 
to work the ministry, and used all his influence to secure a good recep- 
tion for the dancer on her next appearance. ‘The Duke’ was sent to 
desire Lord Bury not to hiss. But the Violette herself took the most 
effectual mode to appease the angry audience. She made a pretty and 
characteristic apology. She ‘humbly begs leave to acquaint the public 
that she is very much concerned to hear that she has been charged with 
being the occasion of the noise on Wednesday night.’ She adds that 
‘ she cannot possibly be guilty of an intention to disoblige or give offence 
to an English audience, especially where she had met with so much 
indulgence, for which she retains all possible gratitude.’ This phy- 
sical impossibility of being ungrateful is quite a foreign turn, and came 
gracefully from the pen of the popular danseuse. At the same time, 
Lacy had before him the recollection of the Chateauneuf riot, only a 
few years before, when the house was all but ‘torn down,’ because a 
French figurante, who had been announced in the bills, did not appear. 

** Later, she paid a curious visit to the Tower with Lord Burlington, 
to see the political prisoners. He told her as they entered, ‘ Everyone 
that we shall see now is to be executed to-morrow,’—a speech that 
shocked her terribly. The prisoners were then brought in. They were 
drawn up, and among them was the famous ‘ Jemmy Dawson,’ and an 
interesting youth, quite a boy, named Wilding, who belonged to an old 
English Catholic family. The young girl was so attracted by this child 
and the unhappy fate that was in store for him, that at the first oppor- 
tunity she threw herself at the feet of her protector, and with extra- 
ordinary vehemence begged him to use his influence to save him. This 
intercession was successful. A pardon was obtained, on condition of 
his banishing himself to the North-American colonies, where he was 
not long after killed in a skirmish with the Indians. Some seventy 
years later, when the Wilding family had become nearly extinct, and 
an ancient maiden lady at Liverpool alone remained, a gentleman 
named Rossan was charged by her with a mission to Mrs. Garrick, to 
offer a somewhat late acknowledgment for this generous intercession. 
The gentleman saw her, performed his duty, and found that, though 
she was now old, the whole incident came gradually back on her.” 

Garrick prospered all this time, made a great deal of money, and 
was finally able to join with Lacy and become manager of Drury Lane, 
which he ruled for about thirty years, and out of which he made nearly 
100,0007. 

The persons, characters, and curious episodes introduced in these 
volumes are of the most varied sort. The stage, as Mr. Fitzgerald 
shows us, certainly contributes to real life, as it does to fiction, 
the most dramatic elements. We have here the tragic story of the 
great Dublin tragedian Mossop, which is really dismal. The yet more 
interesting story of Peg Woffington’s strange life, with its highly dra- 
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matic ending, is also well related. ‘On her death-bed she sent for 
Mrs. Bellamy, her old enemy—the ‘ Rival Queen," who had dared to 
dress against her—and owned to her that she had once got an admirer 
to show Mr. Fox a letter of Mrs. Bellamy’s, in the hope of injuring her 
with that statesman. This certainly seemed an act of grace. The 
way in which it was received was characteristic. ‘I own I could not 
refrain from being much surprised at the wickedness and meanness of 
the intended injury. And though my humanity prompted me to for- 
give an offence which seemed to lie so heavy on her mind, I left the 
lady as soon as possible, to reflect upon the illiberality of such a pro- 
ceeding.’ ” 

Numerous episodes of a brighter character are scattered through 
these volumes. A full account of the famous Shakespeare jubilee—one 
of Garrick’s ludicrous hobbies—is given. The circumstances of the 
renowned player’s visit to the Portsmouth Theatre recall the great “ Be- 
speak” in Nicholas Nickleby. Allthe famous actors and noted men and 
women of the time,—Foote, Churchill, Johnson, Worcester, and a host 
of others,—including the rascals that made up what was then “ literary 
society,” and the habitués of the coffee-houses and the coulisses, cross 
the stage. Students of the histrionic art will find detailed in Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s volumes all the points in Garrick’s great characters. One fact 
will hardly fail to arrest attention,—that no man seems to have been 
so harassed, and even persecuted, as Garrick was ; nevertheless, he was 
always placid, good-humoured, and the delight of his friends. The 
figures that move round the great player are of the most remarkable 
kind ; and, as in all good biographical writing, they are so placed as 
to give strong relief and individuality to the central character. In con- 
clusion we may fairly say that Mr. Fitzgerald has turned happy oppor- 
tunity to excellent account, and produced a book that has long been 
waiting to be written. 
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DIANA GAY 
A Hobel 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BELLA DONNA,” “NEVER FORGOTTEN,” ETC, ETC, 





Book the First. 
Cuarter XVI, Tue Draa-Hont. 


THE all-important morning, which had been looked for with such ex- 
citement, proved to be dull, dark, and drizzling. The rain was stream- 
ing down. Everyone appeared in low spirits. But sporting is rigidly 


independent of wet. It must go on “though celum ruats,” as one of the 


hunting gentlemen said, by way of classical jest. Yet it was surprising 
with what a spirit the party set out. The Squire’s own Tom Moody 
reported that the ground held together well; and as the hunt was to be 
down country, starting from Shepherd’s Bush, and to finish close to 
Ironston, at Furley Hatch, a stretch of some ten miles over about as 
stiff a line as could be desired, there was every prospect of a very great 
trial being given to the horses. In the hall, Squire Gay was drawing 
on his gloves, with the ladies about him, and his Diana looking up 
fondly into his face. 

“ Do I look like the picture, eh, pet ? the old ‘Flames and Blazes’ 
upstairs? Don’t tell me that, or I’ll go out low-spirited. Ha! ha! 
ha !” and he gave one of his loud boisterous laughs. 

“T begin to hate the sight of it,” she said with a pretty impatience. 

“IT wish you were coming, cricket, to see your nag cut out his work. 
But don’t fear; I'll carry him through, and take down Mr. Pratt’s 
conceit a bit. What will you do with yourself, dear?” 

“O, I have a little plan,” she said with confidence. ‘If it clears 
at all, I and Lady Margaret will take the carriage and drive over to 
Ironston, and settle about the picture.” 

*“ Good cricket ! always thoughtful. So you’re giving it to me all 
the same, whether D’Orsay gets his money or not? I tell you what,— 
we'll take him in also, and he shall be done in all his glory, with a 
medal about his neck. Give me a kiss, poppet. I wish you were 
coming.” 

His Tom Moody now reported that it would clear “afore eleven, 
sartain,” an accuracy which always gave an authority to Tom’s pre- 
dictions, though they failed and came true with tolerable impartiality. 
Then they all rode away. 

How many times was it said that Squire Gay had the true stuff in 
him—a man of the right sort ; which meant that he spent a great deal 
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of money on horses, dogs, foxes, keepers, pheasants, scarlet cloth, and 
pigskin. The “right sort” becomes such a different thing to dif- 
ferent minds; and there were plenty to whom the Squire was a man 
of low coarse tastes, who was bringing up that young girl of his 
nicely. Others said strongly that he was neglecting the interests of 
his spiritual welfare. 

Out of Gay-Court gates, between the two larks, debouched another 
lively procession. The drag-hunt was to be six miles off, and the roads 
were already covered with stragglers going to work, but just turning 
ever so little out of their way to see the sport—that “ ever so little” 
amounting to actually turning their backs on their own proper direc- 
tion. Tom Moody had indeed proved right on this occasion, and before 
eleven o’clock the rain had stopped, and the sun was seen hovering 
behind a cloud, undecided, as one of the “sporting gents” remarked, 
whether he should “peel off his greatcoat and show himself.” The 
“meet” was some miles off, and D’Orsay had been sent on before at. 
an easy trot, and was already waiting, in a farmer’s snug stable, to be 
taken out and mounted. 

When they reached Shepherd’s Bush, the whole country side had 
gathered. A drag-hunt was a novelty there; many hardly knew what 
it meant, and scarcely dreamed that it was a sporting hybrid—in their 
own phrase, “a cross” between a race anda hunt. By this time the 
rain had quite cleared off, the sun had got rid of his indecision, and 
there was a crowd of what, in the special language of the occasion, 
might be termed “sporting swells’—Mr. Thomas Clough, M.F.H., 
Major Rushout, G. H. Washwood, “ that true veteran” of the field, Lord 
Bellman, and many more, whose names could be ascertained by search- 
ing an old file of the Mercury. Fine times indeed for the Mercury and 
its reporters. Need we say that that excellent journal was all but dis- 
solved in raptures over the spirit, the virtues, the liberality of that 
true English supporter of manly sport, Squire Gay? And without going 
the length of this dramatic exuberance, it was felt that morning, that 
when Squire Gay “ went”—which was many, many years off in the 
ordinary course of nature—the fast friend to true sport, the kindliest 
and most generous country gentleman in the world, would be gone. 
There he was now, on D’Orsay’s back, bright, healthful, genial, and 
hearty, full of spirits and enjoyment, knowing everybody, glad to see 
everybody, with a good-natured word for everybody—a true sportsman, 
and, what was better, a true man. ‘‘ He was the common link,” said 
the Mercury in its own way, “the kindly centre, where the most oppo- 
site natures could meet. He had not a single enemy; the poor, the 
widow, and the orphan knew him as their certain stay and benefactor.” 
How hearty his greeting to Mr. Pratt, already on his ‘‘ Flemish dray,” 
in his black hunting-coat, his boots without tops, well shaved, with 
small “square-inch” whisker and a yellow neckerchief, his limbs fitting 
to his animal as though nice smooth “beds” had been scooped out 
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purposely !—‘“ Here we are, Pratt! Look on this picture and on that, 
my friend. Your money is lost already! I wish my little lady was 
down here to see. You know you are booked to me to dinner, winning 
or losing. I am only sorry I didn’t double the stakes.” 

“ Quite in time,” said Mr. Pratt, getting out his book nimbly. “Is 
it done ?” 

“Done!” said Mr. Gay impatiently. ‘Done, and done again, and 
three times over, if you like. Have you eyes, man? Did you ever read 
of the hare and tortoise? Done ?—to be sure! What a purse my little 
girl will have, to be sure!—Now, Lord Bellman; it’s time, I think.— 
Now, gentlemen, please.” 

A friendly M. F. H. was to act as starter. Already the trail had 
been laid on. The dogs were eager ; they sniffed the red-herring which 
had gone over the ground at the end of astring. Towler and Sweet- 
lips, the “ Nestors” of the park, were not a little intrigued at the new 
flavour, so different from the usual “reynard” bouquet. Tom Moody, 
it must be said, lent himself to the arrangements with a certain willing- 
ness, though not with enthusiasm. He said it was “new-fangled” and 
‘“‘Hirish.” He never had relished the Hirish ’orses, and their special 
tricks of going at their jumps. 

Now all was ready, and the friendly M.F.H. is at his post. Many, 
looking at the two horses, could smile at the notion of Pratt’s horse 
“holding on;” but still, Pratt himself was such a steady “knowing 
card,” that it seemed that he would hold on. His gifts were so re- 
markable, that, as a friendly admirer said, “ he’d win on a broom.” 

Now there rises the cry, “‘They’re off!” and not only the horses 
and riders, but every living thing besides; those on foot “cutting 
round,” taking short paths, clearing hedges and ditches, to come up in 
time and see the fun. They could not hope to be in at the finish, 
as the course was straight across country; but there was the great 
jump—the feature of the course—close to Giles’s windmill, and about 
which “half the town” had secured good places. The mill-race here 
seemed to fall in with the sporting tastes of the community, and flowed 
away just in front of a good hard iron high road, which made carriage- 
wheels ring out musically as they rolled over it. At this side of the 
road there was a hedge, but at the other there was none; and to make 
everything more “ stiff,” a good hurdle had been put across the hedge. 
The other jumps were of the common hunting pattern. 

Very soon all the world saw that Mr. Gay’s good judgment in 
matters of the horse-world was right on this occasion. He himself, 
looking back with a smile, saw that the “big” drag-horse was labour- 
ing; a field or two had grown boggy under the rain. 

Never was there such good, steady, straight, hard riding. The 
whole field held on together; no man went through a gate ignobly. 
The dogs led in full cry after their imaginary fox, or the mysterious 
animal which they fancied they were pursuing. It was growing ex- 
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citing; and now about two miles a-head could be seen Shepherd’s 
mill, and Mr. Gay, looking back, saw with a smile “ Pratt’s horse” 
labouring on, as it seemed to him, at a jogging pace. “Ha! Master 
Pratt, this will take the conceit out of you a bit—Now, D’Orsay, my 
boy, think of your little mistress, and get ready for stiff Dick here.” 

Suddenly he heard a thundering behind, and, looking round, saw 
that the great horse had now indeed ceased to “labour,” and was 
pounding along over everything—stones, gravel, clay; and now came 
a smart crash as his heel touched the rail and smashed it “as if it was 
a cane.” Pratt has his hunting whip in the air, and was bending 
over as if he meant to put him to it. At once a pair of spurs were in 
D’Orsay’s flanks, and now indeed the race began. “I thought he was 
pumped out,” said Mr. Gay to himself, pressing his hat down; “ but, 
lad, now for it!” 

On they came. The countrymen were seen running to get close to 
the mill to see the big jump. There was a large company gathered 
already, crushing and crowding, through a morbid hope, of course not 
expressed or even acknowledged, that there would be a “smash” or 
two. They saw the little patches of scarlet flashing in the distance, 
not with the brilliancy with which race-colours flash out. Here they 
were, and they made out very well that the big horse and “ Muster 
Pratt” had “collared” Squire Gay, and that brave and true-hearted 
sportsman, bare-headed—for his hat had burst its string, and was 
about a mile and a half behind—was striving hard to keep up the 
dandy D’Orsay. 

Ah, Dandy indeed! inclined to pout and fret like other dandies 
when treated crossly. His elegant skin, that seemed as if treated with 
cosmetics, was now all disordered, dusty, and dirty ; his eyes were fiery. 
It seemed to his rider that he was growing sulky. Here was Pratt 
and the big horse not three yards behind. 

The expectant rustics, their “‘ chaw-bacon” faces warmed into some- 
thing like intelligence, or at least eagerness, straining over each other’s 
heads, heard the thundering of hoofs; and Holden, the farmer “ beyant 
t’ mill,” but who had a secret instinct for horses, and who always con- 
trived to have the most serviceable and valuable little nag in the dis- 
trict on which to ride round and see his fields and his men at work, 
often told the story to his family, “ at foireside loike.” 

** Ye see,” he said, “ I was on Robin there, and I did the pace oop 
or a mile before they came on; and then I saw that Squoire ha’ 
found that the stuff were gone out of his horse. I could see, as plain 
as I see ye now, that he was workin’ his mouth as t’ jockey-lads do at 
t’ finish; and I see t’ other feller, Pratt, on his beast, but no working 
there—his horse was a-working 0’ im ; that makes all the differ. Poor 
Squoire! he was as eager as a boy; and I see him cooming along, coom- 
ing along, oop and doon, and his poor coverless head lookin’ back and 
lookin’; and then they were at t’big joomp. And when he lifted 
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t’ horse—which he had to—at the rail, I saw that it wur sulky, and 
wouldn’t put himself together, ye see; and then there was a smash, 
and something like rolling o’ stones out of a cart; and down they came 
into the by-road, with poor Squoire’s coverless forehead full on the road, 
hard as yon iron. I could see how he was flung, as I was high in my 
stirrups on t’ cob’s back.” 

This was the story told by Farmer Holden, and by many more 
mouths, and at great length by the Mercury. 

Poor Squire Gay, the best fellow in the world! Unlucky D’Orsay! 
Skilful Pratt! He was indeed right: D’Orsay had proved that he could 
not “put himself together” by the most fatal logic. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
FATAL NEWS. 


WHEN the rain had stopped and the sun came out, our Diana 
became like a little cricket, as her father would say. She flew to order 
the carriage—she flew to find Lady Margaret. 

“Will you oblige me,” she said, “dear Lady Margaret, and drive 
over with me to Ironston? I want a surprise for dear papa about my 
picture, which he has set his heart upon.” 

But Lady Margaret was filled with obstreperous grief and conster- 
nation. 

“* My darling, what can I do? what am I to do? I made an ap- 
pointment with that man Murdoch the curate,—fifteen children, I 
believe,—no shoes or stockings, and all that. And you know if I let 
him get at poor Bowman, who’s as soft as a babe—and then there’s 
the steward coming over expressly. My dear child, what shall I do?” 

Diana laughed at this distress. ‘“ My dear Lady Margaret, I know 
what I shall do ;” and tripped off. 

She met Mrs. Bligh in the hall, and that lady said she would be 
delighted to go. 

The carriage was ordered for after lunch. 

During the course of this arrangement—and even such a little 
matter seemed to Diana a vast triumph of diplomacy, involving “a 
strain on the mind,” and its success quite putting her in spirits—she 
had seen, to her great surprise, from the window, Dick coming slowly 
round from the stable. 

“Well, I declare!” she said, “what is over Richard Lugard, not te, 
go out and see papa race? How curious of him!” 

“ Most!” said Mrs. Bligh coldly. “I wish Robert had the same 
notion, who is a man of books. But he could not be kept.” 

Later, Diana saw him again, “ prowling about” restlessly, kicking 
the grass, his hands in his pockets. 

She smiled to herself, went to her room, changed her earrings—she 
had “ pets” in earrings, as she had dogs and horses—smoothed her hair 
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before the glass, and put on her daintiest hat, of which she had as 
many as there are in a stage-wardrobe. Then she went down to speak 
to the gardener about the fruit for dinner. 

Having performed that office—perhaps a little to the surprise of 
the gardener—she went her way towards the house, bright and cheerful 
with the little duty she had undertaken, and thinking to herself, “ Poor 
Dick ! I have been so cross to him and inattentive; I must make it up 
to him a little to-night. What a pity, though, he’s not clever! But I 
must make it up to him.” And then she thought how they would 
have such fun that night; and she would dance with him, just a little 
more than with Robert Bligh ; thus carrying out that arbitrary raising 
or levelling the little scale she was holding in her fingers; and yet at 
that moment, while she laid out these plans of delight, with life seeming 
to spread itself out indistinctly in delightful paysages, delicious prairies 
abounding in soft streams and colours and sweet waters, so secure in 
their exquisiteness that it was not worth while to pause to estimate 
them in detail,—at this very moment, alas, there was a great crowd 
of stooping figures and faces at Shepherd’s Mill. There was the com- 
pany—the butterfly-child fall of hopes, and the father passing, if not 
already passed, beyond the region of earthly hopes ! 

* * * * * * 

‘Tt so surprises me, Richard,” she said, with her eyes on the ground, 
as if she was surprised, “ that you are not gone with them.” 

“T am sick of it,” he said impatiently. “Horses are not every- 
thing in the world, as one might fancy from the way men talk. We 
must live for something else, I hope. I saw them go off, and then 
came back here.” 

“To go and walk about the garden, and hit at the poor flowers with 
that stick.” 

“Then you saw me ?” he said eagerly. ‘ You were looking out at 
me, and take an interest in me ?” 

“T take an interest in my flowers, of course, and in Mr. Richard 
too, I hope.” 

“OQ, yes, you say that in the usual conventional way; just as you’d 
tell the curate and the doctor you were anxious about their wives and 
brats. O Diana, if you only knew—” 

At this moment they heard a light step. He stopped, and Mr. 
Lugard senior, with his cigar and 7'%imes, suddenly emerged from a side 
walk. Dick coloured, and gave an impatient stamp. 

“ Just a moment, Dick,” said his father sweetly.—‘‘ Talking over 
the race, eh, Miss Diana? Over by this time !—No, a letter, my dear 
boy,” he said, putting his arm softly into his son’s. 

“*T can’t go now, father. A letter will keep without turning sour.” 

‘See how they treat us poor fathers, Miss Diana.—See here, Richard, 
a moment;” and he opened a letter, and drawing it aside, seemed to be 
reading it, and with his eyes down demurely on the writing. Dick, 
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though, heard him say, “ For God’s sake, are you going to make a fool 
of yourself? I saw you from my window. It’s too soon—” 

Dick flushed up. ‘I know what I am about.” 

“And see here, again, what he writes,” went on Mr. Lugard in 
the same sweet tone. “TI tell you you’re a fool, and don’t know your 
ground.” 

Dick set himself a little haughtily. Diana, bending over her flowers, 
was not a little mystified. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Lugard, “ with all my heart. I won’t inter- 
fere; and I have all my Z%mes to get through.” ; 

“ What was that great secret,” said Diana, “if I might ask?” 

“QO, nothing,” said he; ‘something absurd. My father makes mys- 
steries of everything, because he was once an attaché.” 

“There was a secret, but I’m not worth telling anything to.” 

*T would tell you anything, do anything for you,” said he impetu- 
ously; “though I daresay you don’t think so. I will prove it to you 
in any way you wish. I would do more for you, in my way, than those 
cold, wise creatures who profess such a deal, and are so good and 
virtuous.” 

There was a twinkle of mischief in her eyes. “ Yet these are the 
people we are told to like and imitate, are they not?” 

“Not hypocrites, I suppose, or scheming fellows, whom I could 
expose—” 

“Who on earth can you mean?” she said, with the same air of 
pretended wonder. “ Where are all these wicked people?” 

“You don’t see their plans; but I do. IfI chose, I could upset 
them in asecond. Listen to me, Diana, one moment,” he added, sud- 
denly stopping before her. “You know how long we have known 
each other; from before I was at that school. All that time, even 
when I was a child, your face, your image used to be before me. I 
was always thinking of you, and looking forward to one day—like 
this—when—” 

Diana had grown a little restless during this speech ; indeed, his 
eyes and flushed cheeks seemed to have spoken already what he was 
going on to say. She looked round uneasily. 

“T am afraid,” she said, “ Mrs. Bligh will be looking for me.” 

“ Just a moment, Diana. I must speak out now.” 

“No, no, no,” said she, in alarm; “don’t, Richard, please.” 

“JT must go away soon to that regiment which I hate, and which 
I have a presentiment I shall not stay long in. Why should I stay 
here, perhaps to be mortified more and more every day ?” 

“Indeed, no,” said she earnestly. ‘“O, no, Richard, none of us 
here would do that—not for the world.” 

“Perhaps not; I am sure not you. But you don’t know what I 
feel looking on, and what I suffer. O Diana, you know what my 
faults are—how warm, and ungovernable even, I am. Yet still I am 
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before the glass, and put on her daintiest hat, of which she had as 
many as there are in a stage-wardrobe. Then she went down to speak 
to the gardener about the fruit for dinner. 

Having performed that office—perhaps a little to the surprise of 
the gardener—she went her way towards the house, bright and cheerful 
with the little duty she had undertaken, and thinking to herself, “ Poor 
Dick ! I have been so cross to him and inattentive; I must make it up 
to him a little to-night. What a pity, though, he’s not clever! But I 
must make it up to him.” And then she thought how they would 
have such fun that night; and she would dance with him, just a little 
more than with Robert Bligh ; thus carrying out that arbitrary raising 
or levelling the little scale she was holding in her fingers; and yet at 
that moment, while she laid out these plans of delight, with life seeming 
to spread itself out indistinctly in delightful paysages, delicious prairies 
abounding in soft streams and colours and sweet waters, so secure in 
their exquisiteness that it was not worth while to pause to estimate 
them in detail,—at this very moment, alas, there was a great crowd 
of stooping figures and faces at Shepherd’s Mill. There was the com- 
pany—the butterfly-child full of hopes, and the father passing, if not 
already passed, beyond the region of earthly hopes ! 

* * * * * * 

“Tt so surprises me, Richard,” she said, with her eyes on the ground, 
as if she was surprised, “ that you are not. gone with them.” 

“T am sick of it,” he said impatiently. ‘Horses are not every- 
thing in the world, as one might fancy from the way men talk. We 
must live for something else, I hope. I saw them go off, and then 
came back here.” 

“To go and walk about the garden, and hit at the poor flowers with 
that stick.” 

“ Then you saw me ?” he said eagerly. ‘ You were looking out at 
me, and take an interest in me ?” 

“T take an interest in my flowers, of course, and in Mr. Richard 
too, I hope.” 

“O, yes, you say that in the usual conventional way; just as you’d 
tell the curate and the doctor you were anxious about their wives and 
brats. O Diana, if you only knew—” 

At this moment they heard a light step. He stopped, and Mr. 
Lugard senior, with his cigar and 7imes, suddenly emerged from a side 
walk. Dick coloured, and gave an impatient stamp. 

“ Just a moment, Dick,” said his father sweetly —‘ Talking over 
the race, eh, Miss Diana? Over by this time !—No, a letter, my dear 
boy,” he said, putting his arm softly into his son’s. 

“T can’t go now, father. A letter will keep without turning sour.” 

‘See how they treat us poor fathers, Miss Diana.—See here, Richard, 
a moment;” and he opened a letter, and drawing it aside, seemed to be 
reading it, and with his eyes down demurely on the writing.- Dick, 
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though, heard him say, “ For God’s sake, are you going to make a fool 
of yourself? I saw you from my window. It’s too soon—” 

Dick flushed up. ‘I know what I am about.” 

“And see here, again, what he writes,” went on Mr. Lugard in 
the same sweet tone. “I tell you you’re a fool, and don’t know your 
ground.” 

Dick set himselfa little haughtily. Diana, bending over her flowers, 
was not a little mystified. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Lugard, “ with all my heart. I won’t inter- 
fere; and I have all my Z%mes to get through.”; 

“ What was that great secret,” said Diana, “if I might ask?” 

“O, nothing,” said he; “something absurd. My father makes mys- 
steries of everything, because he was once an attaché.” 

“There was a secret, but I’m not worth telling anything to.” 

**T would tell you anything, do anything for you,” said he impetu- 
ously; “though I daresay you don’t think so. I will prove it to you 
in any way you wish. I would do more for you, in my way, than those 
cold, wise creatures who profess such a deal, and are so good and 
virtuous.” 

There was a twinkle of mischief in her eyes. “Yet these are the 
people we are told to like and imitate, are they not?” 

“Not hypocrites, I suppose, or scheming fellows, whom I could 
expose—” 

“Who on earth can you mean?” she said, with the same air of 
pretended wonder. ‘“ Where are all these wicked people?” 

* You don’t see their plans; but I do. IfI chose, I could upset 
them in asecond. Listen to me, Diana, one moment,” he added, sud- 
denly stopping before her. “You know how long we have known 
each other; from before I was at that school. All that time, even 
when I was a child, your face, your image used to be before me. I 
was always thinking of you, and looking forward to one day—like 
this—when—” 

Diana had grown a little restless during this speech ; indeed, his 
eyes and flushed cheeks seemed to have spoken already what he was 
going on to say. She looked round uneasily. 

“JT am afraid,” she said, “ Mrs. Bligh will be looking for me.” 

“ Just a moment, Diana. I must speak out now.” 

“No, no, no,” said she, in alarm; “don’t, Richard, please.” 

“JT must go away soon to that regiment which I hate, and which 
I have a presentiment I shall not stay long in. Why should I stay 
here, perhaps to be mortified more and more every day ?” 

“Indeed, no,” said she earnestly. ‘O, no, Richard, none of us 
here would do that—not for the world.” 

“Perhaps not; I am sure not you. But you don’t know what I 
feel looking on, and what I suffer. O Diana, you know what my 
faults are—how warm, and ungovernable even, I am. Yet still I am 
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sure I could become better, if you, Diana, would only think me worthy 
—let me finish. You should do what you liked with me; I would be 
your slave for the rest of my life. I should live only for you. You 
should do with me whatever—” 

Diana turned away a little impatiently. “Ah, what made you do 
this? how foolish, how unkind !” 

“Unkind ?” 

“Yes, you have spoiled everything, and made us all uncomfortable. 
I did not think you would have done this. No, indeed.” 

“Spoiled everything ?” he repeated aghast. 

“So unkind, so cruel!” said she. “We shall all break up here. 
You will have to go away; I could not think ofthat. I am very sorry, 
dear Richard, to give you pain, I am indeed; but it was very foolish 
of you. We were all going to be so pleasant, and have such fun, and 
you must turn it into this sort of serious thing.” 

He looked at her seriously—his eyes moving angrily, his lips curl- 
ing ; then he tossed back his head. 

“ Of course, you can do as you like in that. But ifit be for any 
other reason, I warn you about ¢hat. Dick Lugard can reckon with 
any man, and always has done so. I am not accustomed to be cir- 
cumvented by cunning fellows without setting myself right.” 

The young girl drew herself up haughtily, as she could do; she 
came of a haughty stock. 

“You talk very oddly and strangely. I’ll never forgive you for 
this, for treating me so unkindly and rudely.” 

A look of triumph came into Richard’s face. He knew his offhand 
manly style was irresistible. 

“ Unkind!” he said eagerly, and catching her hand. “Not for all 
the world; not if I were to die, dearest, dearest Di! as I used to call 
you. I see you have forgiven me, and you do not quite hate me.” 

“© don’t, pray don’t,” said Diana, trying to set herself free. “0, 
you should not, you should not indeed! Let me go; please do. I am 
very angry! Ah, there is Robert Bligh coming!” 

Dick started, and gave a stamp of anger. Bligh had not seen them, 
but was hurrying across the garden and making for the house. As he 
passed the corner of ‘his walk he stopped a moment irresolute, took a 
step or two towards them, then stopped. He seemed very pale. 

“ Ah, I thought so,” said Dick, with triumph; “he had better not 
interfere with me!” 

Diana had now quite recovered her old manner; her eyes were 
dancing—she was calling and beckoning to him eagerly. Still he 
stayed irresolute, then advanced slowly. 

“Why doesn’t he come quicker? Tell me—tell me about the 
race.” . 

He answered hurriedly, “‘ I did not see it all. I was coming to the 

house to look for—with a message, that is—for my mother.” 
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“ Didn’t wait to see the finish? There's a fellow!” said Lugard 
with scorn. 

Of this Bligh took not the least notice. He was never more 
collected. 

“T must find her at once; and I am told poor D’Orsay has been 
hurt, and will never run again. Forgive me, but I must go. I can’t 
stay.” And he was gone. 

Had they been listening attentively, they might both have heard a 
faint, very faint report, like a child’s popgun—for the air was very still 
and clear. At that moment some of the charitable who had been 
standing round the hapless D’Orsay—lying there on his flank, with 
eyes fast glazing, “his back was broken,” they had said—went and got 
a gun, and “put the poor beast out of his pain.” The hapless rider— 
dulled, unconscious—had been removed gently to the windmill. But 
there was no putting him out of pain, for by this time he knew nothing 
and felt nothing. 

Bligh, though he said frantically to himself, as he rushed away, 
“ How could I tell her? how are we to tell her ?” had really taken the 
best way in the world of breaking it. There was something of a com-. 
ing mystery in his manner, the shadow of a calamity. 

She looked a little wildly at Lugard. 

“Let us go in; let us follow him. O, dear! what does all this. 
mean?” And she fluttered away, leaving Lugard far behind. 

“ Some of his pompous exaggeration,” he said impatiently. 

She was gone, lost to his sight, that poor orphan. She had a sense 
of that awful care already at her heart. At the open glass-doors she 
came on a tall, dark figure. 

“ OQ,” she said, “ what is this? Some dreadful thing has happened. 
Tell me, tell me!” 

The stiff arms were opened to her. ‘“ My poor, poor child! would 
to God I could give you good news! It-is a cruel blow to fall on one 
so young !” 





Pook the Second. 


CHAPTER I. 
DESERTED DIANA, 


WHEN a well-known owner of some old place, like Mr. Gay—a man: 
whom neighbours have grown accustomed to for years, and whom 
they look on as they do the market-cross; known at cover-side, along 
the high-road, at board and at meeting—when such a familiar figure is 
known to have gone, and gone suddenly, the place which he once dwelt 
in seems to lie there “in state,” very much as the beloved remains had 
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done during the dismal days that preceded the funeral. As we pass 
the gateway, going along the road, it is like looking at what divines 
call the “earthly tenement,” and the noble demesne seems itself to be 
stretched out there—blank, lifeless, solemn, and without a spirit. 

What a loss Squire Gay was! everyone said. The hunting men felt 
it more acutely than any of the rest. The hounds had been, it was well 
known, “very shaky.” Now and again the men had not come forward 
as they ought. When money-pressure and debt were hindering their 
sport, how splendidly he had “stepped into the breach”—and a very 
wide one it was—and saved the hounds for that part of the county! 
There were rueful faces among the top-boot community when that 
sad news got abroad, with many a “ Th’ ’ounds will go now, sure !”— 
though indeed it must be said that honest face, and kindly offices, 
and greetings were regretted for themselves. 

Even Mr. Pratt could have wished he had been wrong about D’Or- 
say’s legs. ‘Poor Squire!” “No better man!” “Fine English gentle- 
man!” “'True sportsman !”—these changes were rung as vigorously as 
the parish bell that jangled on the procession to the graveyard. At 
that sad pageant (conducted, said the Mercury, by Messrs. Debenham 
of London, the eminent undertakers, in “ their own unsurpassed style” 
—the relatives of the late Duke of R—— had owned themselves more 
than satisfied by the way they had treated him) there were no more 
unselfish mourners than Mr. Pratt and his friends of the hunt. 

Mr. Bowman had been left an executor with—much to his surprise 
—Robert Bligh. The Mercury was lavish in its praises of the fore- 
thought, “delicate consideration,” and true liberality of those gentle- 
men. The reporter had indeed been entertained handsomely. Messrs. 
Debenham’s people owned that since the duke’s obsequies they had 
met nothing more gentlemanly or handsome. On Robert Bligh’s 
shoulders all the trouble and management fell. Mr. Bowman took up 
the official position, and went through the dismal formality of his 
function with success. 

Well might there be many inquiries at the door for Miss Diana. 
She had been, as it were, struck down, and was lying upstairs in a 
sort of dull stupefaction. She had heard death preached about in the 
churches, and could believe that it was a very awful and disagree- 
able thing—she could feel heartily and tenderly for those so cruelly 
afflicted ; but she never dreamed for a moment that those terrors were 
to come into their house, any more than hunger, or poverty, or want 
of clothes. She had literally not known suffering of any sort, beyond 
once or twice—when, after much putting off, her dear father had at 
last forced himself to be stern, and brought her to a dentist’s. That 
day of torture marked an era. It does seem a little hard, that those 
who have never suffered should thus suffer doubly from want of prepa- 
ration: but this is the penalty of that impunity. She seemed to be 
numbed, cowed, and shrinking. So does the victim who has been 
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struck on the head with a bar look vacantly, and reel a little before he 
falls. She had not wept, not shed a tear even, nor had she spoken a 
word—symptoms that not a little alarmed the old housekeeper. She 
was wild and frightened. 

At this stage Lady Margaret came over, and, rustling and “ fuss- 
ing,” all but forced herself in, her husband’s office giving her a sort 
of footing. When she entered, with some trepidation, the room where 
Diana was sitting at a table with a lamp, the eyes of the fatherless 
girl seemed to rest on her with the same air of terrified doubt and 
inquiry. As the lady—awed and scared herself—advanced hesitating, 
Diana at last seemed to know her, .and with a half-scream fled from 
her to the curtain, where she stood cowering and shrinking and trem- 
bling. As Lady Margaret described it afterwards, she seemed to have 
“withered off” into half her size. Always slight and fragile, she now 
seemed a mere vapour. Poor deserted, helpless Diana! Every soothing 
word, every step nearer of Lady Margaret, was checked by a low fright- 
ened cry. ,The good and well-meaning lady, whose arms, outspread with 
silks and laces, seemed like a ship’s mainsail, stood there embarrassed 
and shocked, the look of terror and agony increasing every moment, 
at every step she tried to take. Then the old housekeeper, who had 
seen, and knew the incidents and treatment of, such awful griefs, 
touched her, and with an air of authority took her from the room. 

“Better leave her to herself, my lady. Wait until she cries, the 
poor lonely orphan.” 

On the morning of the dreadful procession the Court was full and 
busy, and there were not a few who thought of the day the picture 
was presented. The whole county seemed to have arrived from far 
and near. For the hunting men it was a rueful business enough. How 
many times did they say to each other, “ Many is the pleasant morning 
we met here. Poor old Gay!” Then was added reflectively, “‘What’ll 
become of the pack now ?” 

Messrs. Debenham had done wonders; it is surprising, indeed, 
considering the limited time given to such artists, what prodigies 
they perform. The senior partner of the firm, Mr. Sowden—Deben- 
ham was a mere fiction—directed in person. There were gold, silver, 
and velvets, and nodding plumes; and whole ranks of the lugubrious 
supernumeraries, who assist on such occasions and add theatrical hor- 
rors to what has an awful and dismal simplicity of its own, and stands 
in no need of false terrors. One of these days we shall think with con- 
tempt and repulsion of this scenical mourning. 

Some sort of interest seemed to have roused Diana on this dismal 
morning ; and when she heard the trampling of horses, the sound of 
wheels, and the low voices outside (the housekeeper told it below), she 
said in a low tone, “Do the hounds meet here again?” and then went 
over softly to the window. ‘The poor, poor orphan!” said the house- 
keeper, weeping herself; “God knows the sight she saw then!” Solemn 
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nodding plumes, and white linen, and a glistening black wain, and the 
other awful paraphernalia. The place was peopled, crowded, with the 
sable mourners. Where was the cheerful and lively scarlet? Diana 
gave a piteous scream, and with her hands covering her pale face, flew 
to the door. There she was stopped: two stiff arms—soft and gentle 
to her—wound themselves about her; a stiff voice, grown tremulous 
with emotion, received her. Mrs. Bligh, filled with grief and pity for 
this deserted child, had her to her heart, and there, at this cold region, 
Diana seemed to find a faint glimpse of comfort ; a few whispered words 
did more. For the first time, frantic bursts of tears came. 

“ You are not alone, darling,” said the softened lady. ‘We cannot 
make up for him—for his loss ; but would it not grieve his noble heart 
if he knew you were in this state? Think of ‘hai, when you feel this 
‘despair coming back to you.” 

There was not much in this: the most irresistible syllogism loses 
its force before the gentle argument of grief. Yet Diana often turned 
back to that moment, and that not injudicious speech of the comforter 
had some little effect. There were acts of kindness which often came 
back on Diana when this dismal time was afar off, lost in mist, like a 
cold chilling mountain seen at the end of a distant landscape. She had 
no trouble now, no work, no terrible responsibility, “ which would have 
killed her.” She remembered how those friends “had done everything,” 
settled everything—Robert Bligh and Mrs. Bligh. Lady Margaret had 
indeed made protest and shown battle, but it was short. Mrs. Bligh 
was utterly changed, so was Robert; both were firm and efficient. 
Poor Mr. Bowman, with equal powers, was a cipher. No matter what 
one’s office may be, it is the man that gives it influence. Those who 
had business would look to Mr. Bligh in spite of all Mr. Bowman’s—or 
rather Lady Margaret’s—self-assertion. 


CHAPTER IT. 
A VISIT. 


But now these times are long passed by. The dead past has buried 
itself. The lugubrious days are locked up in a gloomy room and closet 
like the old plate—locked up now three, going on to four, years. So do we 
look back at a dreadful night—a night of shadows and horrors. But 
the young will be young; and our Diana was now recovered and grown 
very grave, and sober, and demure ; and, in the half-mourning which 
she wore still, was beginning to discover that she was now a person of 
some importance. She was like one awaking, and even alarmed at her 
new responsibilities. It filled her mind, and prevented her thinking. 
But the picture in the hunting-coat—the artist’s worst work ; it was 
not a Velasquez or a Titian—precious to her, with all its flaming reds, 
as her whole estate. The likeness was tolerable; nothing could tone- 
down the fiery coat; but she always gave a little shudder as she came 
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up to it—for the dogs and the whip, these recalled rather too much. 
Her position was indeed curious, and a little embarrassing. She had 
literally no female relations, and for a young girl this was awk- 
ward. Gradually it was noticed how she had fallen under Mrs. Bligh’s 
directions. Lady Margaret was unwearied in her attentions; rustling 
and bustling in, and dragging with her Mr. Bowman, under cloak of 
his office as “the executor.” Many were the lectures she gave that un- 
happy gentleman on the duties of that unlucky office. 

“TI wish to God,” he often said in private, “that Gay had let me 
alone. That Bligh has done everything—a most sensible long-headed 
fellow.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Margaret with some scorn, “‘ which you are not. 
Can you do nothing for Canning? Why, another man with such ad- 
vantages would never be out of the house a moment !” 

Diana did not suspect their movements, but she rather shrank from 
Lady Margaret and her “bustling” way. It overpowered her; she 
shrank from any work, which somehow seemed associated with her 
lost father ; she was delighted to be relieved. And thus, during the 
course of those three dismal years, she could do nothing without Mrs. 
Bligh. To Mrs. Bligh, indeed, she had gone; and a hundred little 
matters of business had been arranged by Robert, who was unwearied 
in his office. This involved much trouble and even interruptions to 
his profession: for the late Squire Gay’s affairs had been left in some 
confusion, though not what is called embarrassed. There was a law- 
suit, which Bligh adroitly, and after much difficulty and negotiation, 
succeeded in arranging. 

Mr. Lugard senior was very pleasant on these friendly offices, and 
not at all restrained in his remarks. Many heard him at the various 
dinner-parties dwelling pleasantly on the “cleverness” of that lady, and 
the “ invasion,” as he called it. ‘“ Really, it was scarcely fair; a poor 
thing left in that way, and no one to look after her or protect her.” 

At last, one morning—or one week rather—Diana seemed to rouse 
herself, and the world to open again before her. The sun was shining, 
the broad acres of fair grass, of noble trees, spread away before her. 
The hideous dream was gone; she must begin to live again. That 
dear lost one was not to be thought of with horror or awe; but was 
now laid in softer, tender colours. And thus she was seen driving 
about, asking after this and that, even writing letters; she would 
soon be her old self. Now the sense of proprietorship was breaking 
on her gradually ; and when she was addressed as “mistress,” or asked 
for her directions, it was curious to see her face striving to compose 
itself to gravity and importance. 

Three years, then, had gone by, and one morning the unaccustomed 
sounds of a horse galloping up the avenue are heard. Alas for the old 
days of the meet on the lawn—the overcrowded stables, the band of 
grooms, helpers, and the rest! 
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Diana was in, and was told there was a gentleman in the library 
who wished to see her. She had duties cast on her now; so she went 
down with as grave a face as she could compose; she was even a little 
merry. She gave a cry of surprise; she knew the gentleman, though 
he was altered—grown taller, larger, and “harder.” It was Richard 
Lugard, Captain Lugard. 

“O Dick, Dick!” she cried, “I am so glad!” 

Somehow he seemed connected with the old, old times and the dear 
lost one, and her eyes filled with tears. 

“T am so glad to see you,” said Lugard kindly. “It is so long ago, 
and so much has happened since—to me, I mean,” he added hastily. 
“They told you all that ?” 

‘Yes, I heard,” she said, “about your marriage.” 

“Yes,” he said in his old manner ; “ that was a fine thing for me, as 
they considered it—getting an heiress, and selling myself into a low, 
mean, huckstering family. I feel ashamed, I blush for myself, when I 
think of what I have done.” 

Diana looked at him a little alarmed. 

“ What, poor Kitty,” she says, “ Kitty Crowder? With all her faults, 
she was good, very good ; indeed she was.” 

“I don’t complain of her; she can only act according to her lights 
and the way she was brought up—foolishly enough, hungering after ad- 
miration, and being ‘fast,’ as they call it. I don’t care for hat; and she 
is welcome. But the others—her vile family, that low father! it is 
agony to me. You don’t know what I suffer, Diana, and what you 
have made me suffer.” 

Again Diana started; but she understood. Her eyes fell on the 
ground. 

“You know what I am,” he went on; “my nature, my faults, my 
follies. It is entering into my very soul—their arrogance, and the 
slavery of it; for I am helpless. I must depend on them. And even 
now, what has brought me over here—even in that I must depend on 
him.” 

“What ?” said Diana eagerly. 

“You have not heard?” he went on. “Why, the election. Don’t 
you know that Hodges the member has died? and my father telegraphed 
to me over in Ireland, and here I am. I am determined to succeed in 
that. It will take off my thoughts from this mean servility, and per- 
haps help me to independence. It is my only salvation. And you, 
dear Diana, though you have shown that you dislike me, will help me 
in this, I know ?” 

“ Indeed I will, Richard,” said she warmly, and giving him her 
hand; “and I pity you from my heart—indeed I do; and if I could 
help you—” 

“Ah, you could have done that,” he said bitterly ; “you know we 
are old friends, and were children, and played on that lawn together ; 
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so I can speak to you freely. You refused me. It was a pity—for me, 
I. mean ; for it has wrecked more than one life. I don’t know why you 
did it, and it is no matter now. I daresay because you liked him, as 
they all say you do.” 

“Say Ido? Who, pray?” asked Diana. 

“ The people—the neighbours. I have been hearing of nothing else 
since last night. ‘ What will she do? ‘0, that depends on Mr. Ro- 
bert Bligh and his mamma.’ One fellow said that it was all settled 
already, as good as signed and sealed.” 

“Tt is quite false,” said Diana, colouring ; “utterly untrue. It is 
cruel and unkind.” 

“No, it is not,” said Lugard gravely ; “it is time you should know. 
I am married, so J can have no motive. I have known you so long, I 
can speak plainly. I tell you, Diana, I have been astonished, amazed, 
during the few hours I have been down here. It is Bligh here, Bligh 
there. The dear name of Gay will soon not be heard at all. Times 
are changed indeed. Poor old Gay Court !—It is my duty to speak to 
you, to warn you. Your name is too precious to be made so free with. 
You are young, but not so young as to be handed over helplessly— 
not to be able to write a letter, or settle your own business without the 
influence of a clever barrister and his more clever mamma, who may 
have her own ends in view.” 

“No, no. She has been so kind,” said Diana hesitatingly. 

“The end in view is her son, for whom she would sacrifice all, and 
stick at nothing. I know women. I haven’t tramped from garrison 
to garrison without learning something. They say you are under 
their thumb, and this estate is no longer yours, but Ais—or as good 
as his.” 

The colour came and went from Diana’s cheeks. She had never 
been spoken to in this way before. 

“There,” he went on, his eyes sparkling; “so much for duty, and 
old regard, and affection, as we call it; for that I shall always have 
for you, Diana, whatever becomes of me, or however miserable I am. 
And now, if you are not angry, give me your promise that you will do 
what you can to helpa poor old friend like me. Ah, but I know! They 
will not let you. Zhey have the disposal, I suppose, of any interest 
that is going.” 

“T promise you,” said Diana, with a little toss of her head. “You 
may depend on me, Richard.” 

“And Lord Bellman, who is going to build the new house there, 
he will help me, I think.” 

At this moment the door was opened, and a dark figure entered. 
She too started with surprise when she saw Lugard. 

“ How do you do?” she said coldly. “I thought you were in Ire- 
land.” 

“So I was, Mrs. Bligh,” he answered; “but there is a good through 
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service, which brought me here in a very few hours. I had an object in 
coming. Mrs. Bligh—not to lose a moment—I hope you are speaking 
to the future member for Calthorpe.” 

And he made her a low and sarcastic bow. 

Something like a flush came into Mrs. Bligh’s well-dimpled cheeks. 
She could not answer. 

“There’s my horse getting chilled,” he said ; “ it’s my good father’s 
animal. It just suits him, you know. I never saw anyone getting so 
stout as he is! But I shall tell him some good news; it will put him 
in excellent humour. If he could only keep his shape as well as he 
does those beautiful teeth! I wish I had as good, Mrs. Bligh.—You 
have sent me away quite happy, Diana, now that you have given me 
your promise : good-bye.” 

And he went out, giving Mrs. Bligh a look half of exultation, half 
of defiance. 

Lugard rode away with great satisfaction. His father would have 
said he was now getting sense and a little wit; but his father, now 
that Dick was married, was looking out for someone to take care of 
himself. 

“My dear friend,” he said, “now that we have swarmed you, as 
the bee-people say, and sent you out to another hive, I must really look 
seriously to myself. In twenty years or so I shall be an old man, and 
want someone to look after flannels, and all that sort of thing—someone 
really nice, and with good blood and a title, if possible. My dear boy, 
you would be neither said nor led: you would rush on. If you had 
only waited! But no matter now; only, if you watch me, you may 
learn a lesson that will be useful on another occasion.” 

Poor Dick Lugard! Everyone knew his story: how he had been 
refused by Diana—she had not betrayed it; it is wonderful how these 
things do get out—and how he had made such an awful mistake, being 
bought by those low Crowders, as they would have bought a ton of 
their best and closest boiler-copper. They took it out of him, for they 
got no money, and it was said gave him very little, all Kitty’s being 
“tied up” jealously and strictly by a knavish family attorney. The 
self-willed Richard had managed it all himself, and had disdained the 
services of his father’s family solicitor, and had employed a “swell” 
London attorney, who had been very useful to him. 

“With all my heart,” had said his father. “As you make your 
bed, my boy, so you must lie on it.” 

When he had left Gay Court, Mrs. Bligh stood beside Diana, and 
looked at her with a little wonder. Diana was flushed and confused, 
and even somewhat angry. The thought in her mind was, that a lady, 
an heiress possessing this vast power and estates, should have her name 
sacred, not be talked of in such a manner. This was indeed a scrap of 


her dear old father’s wisdom, which she cherished like a verse of Scrip- 
ture : 
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“You know, pet, when they have put me by in the old oak box, 
you'll have a very hard little card of your own to play. There is no 
one to help you. My God! what I ought to have done ten years ago 
was to have married some good woman, though indeed it would have 
gone against me. But, mind, be very carcful, popsy ; for you’ll be well 
watched.” 

At last Mrs. Bligh spoke. “I was coming to tell you this very 
news. I have telegraphed to Robert from his circuit. At last his 
long-delayed opportunity has arrived, and my dear boy has well de- 
served it. I shall live to see him in Parliament, thank God!” 

Diana was still confused, still flushed. 

“ T hope he will succeed,” she said ; “ that is, 1 mean—poor Richard 
Lugard has just been here. O, you would pity him, you would indeed. 
All his life has been shipwrecked. He has been sacrificed for money ; 
all his best hopes gone !” 

“ What,” said Mrs. Bligh coldly, “does he mean? does he dare to set 
himself up here in ‘hat way? If he has any real friend that commiserates 
him, he will dissuade him from that exhibition and certain failure.” 

“O, he will not fail,” said Diana eagerly. “He must not; we will 
all help him.” 

At this strange turn Mrs. Bligh started. 

“ Help him !” she repeated. “ Help him! What! was that the promise?” 

Diana grew desperate. She thought of “the reports,” of her own 
dignity, of her dear father’s caution; and with a trembling voice she 
said, “ What I mean is, dear Mrs. Bligh, here am I in a very soli- 
tary, awkward position. No relation in the world mow—none what- 
ever; and dearest papa cautioned me,—you know he did, Mrs. Bligh. 
So I think it would be better, far better, that we were not mixed up 
in this affair at all. I am very young.” 

Mrs. Bligh was measuring her suspiciously, but she was much re- 
lieved. “Quite right, my dear child. You are always sensible; and 
it can be very well managed. Robert is very clever. You needn’t ap- 
pear at all; and there are ways of doing this. Poor fellow! at this 
moment he is posting on here. It has been the dream of his life, or 
one of them. It will make him so happy.” 

Her eyes were fixed on Diana, as if she was refuting some delusion 
or impression she saw in the young girl’s mind. Diana looked restless, 
and moved her foot a little impatiently. The head presently gave a 
little toss. 

“ Sha’n’t we go out and drive?” she said suddenly. “I have never 
visited Warrenhurst and the tenants of that part of the estate.” 

Mrs. Bligh went reflectively away to get her bonnet. This looked 
as though the little lady had at last roused herself, and was going to 
take the command. She was more surprised during the drive, when 
Diana went into cottages and spoke to “ her tenants” with a pleasant 
little air of patronage. 
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CuHapter III. 
THE RIVALS, 


Just before dinner-time that evening came driving up their old 
friend Robert—a little more thoughtful and solid in his air, having 
encountered many stiff cases and stiff witnesses since that fatal hunt- 
ing-day. He was now indeed not a “rising junior,” as some of his 
rivals called him, but a leading junior. Ona circuit that means a great 
deal; and a clever leading junior is more useful to a solicitor than a 
leading Q.C., of which pattern there are plenty always in stock. Robert 
explained all this to Diana at dinner that day. He had indeed grown 
gayer and more experienced in human nature. He was full of excite- 
ment now. 

“ We have only one other M.P. on our circuit. It will be a grand 
thing for us. Bullock says it is the first step on the ladder, but I 
think it looks more like the last. When ¢hat comes, I think we may 
kick away the ladder for good. We have lots of money. We shall 
fight the battle with spirit—poll to the last man, whoever opposes, if 
anyone does.” 

“Tf anyone!” repeated Diana, laughing. “ Why, haven’t you 
heard ?” 

“T have not had time to tell him,” said Mrs. Bligh. ‘ What do 
you think of your old friend, Richard Lugard? He’s posted here 
express. He says he will poll to the last man also.” 

Robert looked from one to the other, a little taken back. 

“ He can hardly be serious,” he said ; “‘ though he is quite welcome, 
of course. Still, he will lose his time and money; for I suppose ‘that 
is what he will go on.” 

“QO, it will be great fun,” said Diana, laughing, “to see a contest 
of this sort ; and between you too, the old friends, the old enemies.” 

“His father, or someone who knows him, should dissuade him,” 
said Robert, still thinking. ‘It would be only kindness; for I know 
he can have no chance. Why, with Lord Bellman against him, and all 
this estate against him—” 

**O, as for that,” said Diana, with a wise air of reflection and states- 
manship, “I don’t know. As yet, you see—” 

“Don’t know ?” said Robert, looking round with surprise. ‘“ Why, 
mother dear, you told me—” 

“So I did, Robert; and I confess I do not see what the meaning 
of this change is.” 

“ Now, there!” said Diana fretfully ; “who is changed or changing? 
All I want is to be a little free, and choose for myself. I must be 
canvassed regularly. You know, Robert Bligh, I am in a very re- 
sponsible position now, and Richard is an old friend too; and I must 
say, if you are this terrible Radical that would cut up and divide all 
our estates—” 
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Mrs. Bligh looked dark. Robert laughed very heartily; this notion 
so amused him. 

“IT see—I understand,” he said. “It is quite right. I must sub- 
mit my principles to a test. By the way, do you know the office I 
have laid out for myself this little vacation, Miss Diana? I mean 
to get all the papers below in proper order—sift, sort them all, so that 
you can put your hand on any you want at once; and having done 
that duty, I shall give you a proper account of my stewardship. I 
have some little surprises for you, Miss Diana.” 

“ How kind, how good you have been to me!” said Diana grate- 
fully and warmly. ‘“‘ Indeed, I know it, and—” 

There was a cheerful voice outside. ‘“ May I come in uninvited? 
What, the other candidate! How are you, Bligh? There you are, the 
same; as it now is and ever shall be! Look at him, casting up the lot, to 
see are the figures right, or has he got me somewhere? Well, Robert, 
do you find me changed ?” 

Bligh was looking at him, and did think him changed. He had 
got older-looking and coarser-looking ; his eyes were wilder and freer ; 
his face much tanned, his bearing more reckless, which was not too 
strong a word. 

“TI hear you have married since,” said Robert quietly, when the 
other had sat down and joined the party. 

‘Well, éhat’s not such a wonder. So many people come up to me 
with a smirk and say, ‘O, so you have been married since!’ as if it 
was some sly business, and that I had done it secretly, and wished it 
not to be known, but that ‘hey had found it out. You know that 
sort of air. It’s insufferable, and insupportably impertinent. Mind, I 
don’t mean you, Bligh, but in the outsiders.” 

“ Of course not,” said Robert gravely. 

“Of course not,” repeated Lugard, with a half-insolent glance at 
Diana, and as though he meant “of course yes.” “Well, but what 
about you, my friend? what are these stories ?” 

“What stories ?” said Bligh calmly. 

“ All right, then, since you want to know. I came down in the 
train with a dry and mouldy father-in-law sort of man. I soon made 
him out to be a barrister. Now, who do you think he was ?” 

“Mr. Bullock,” said Bligh quietly. ‘“ He came down here a day 
or two ago.” 

“Divination! positive divination! Wonderful man! It was Bul- 
lock, a Q.C. He told me all about himself, and his retiring from the 
profession, having made a colossal fortune.” 

Diana was looking from one to the other with a little surprise. 

“And then he came to speak of his daughter. Ah, ‘hat touches! 
Look at him! I’m no lawyer, but I found it all out. He took quite 
a liking to me, and became so confidential. No wonder, after four 
hours in the train.” 
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“ But what did he tell you about his daughter?” said Diana curi- 
ously. “I never heard—” 

“© no, no,” said Lugard in the same mocking tone; “I daresay 
not. These things are done so slyly. You can’t imagine how con- 
fidential the old fellow and I got. As I say, I remembered all about 
him and our friend, the moment I saw the name. He warmed up at 
once about him and about Helen. It was Helen here and Helen there, 
and Robert, every minute. Nice goings on—nice doings! Thirty thou- 
sand pounds!” 

“’Pon my word,” said Bligh smiling, “he must have told you a 
deal, and you certainly made good use of your time.” 

“T don’t know about ¢hat,” said Lugard carelessly, and rising to 
open the door for the ladies. ‘That is as may be. Ah, Mr. Robert, 
nice goings on! Snug and quiet too. But I didn’t tell all that the 
old fellow told.” 

“ Folly !” said Bligh, going over to the fire. “Now, I want to 
speak to you in earnest. You are not serious in coming here to get 
up a contest. I mean, you can’t really hope to have any success.” 

Lugard, just filling himself some wine, kept the decanter sus- 
pended, and looked at Bligh from foot to head. 

“T am serious in every step I take. Why should you suppose that 
I should take the trouble of carrying out a jest of that sort with you ?” 

“That I can’t undertake to explain,” said Bligh hastily. ‘ Only 
I think it is scarcely fair of you to put one to all this expense and 
trouble, without the slightest chance of success, merely to gratify a—a—” 

“Gratify a what? Pray don’t think ¢hat. To gratify myself, if 
you like. No chance of success! What vanity and rubbish! Excuse 
me saying so, my dear Bligh. Your little success at the Bar seems to 
have quite inflated you. Why shouldn’t I compete with you? Are you 
exclusive cock of the walk here, in this county? Am I not on my own 
ground? My father’s land is close by here. While you—excuse me 
reminding you of it—have not a rood in the county. Your mother has 
a garden and a paddock, or something of the sort—” 

**O, I know that, of course,” said Bligh; “only after your knowing 
that I intended it, and having taken so much trouble—” 

“Well, I intended it all along too, and I shall take trouble too.” 

“Well, I tell you as a friend,” said Bligh, “you may be wasting 
your time and trouble for nothing. Ofcourse you can take your own 
way. I have made the ground tolerably sure; and really, in the face 
of all the support I have—” 

“0, I see,” said Lugard, turning round in his chair and looking 
at him again from foot to head, “you count on her, the young lady of 
the house? That 7s bold of you, at any rate. You managed well, I hear, 
Master Robert—taken the whole concern into your own hands already 
—the estate, the affairs; and now you think you must represent us in 
Parliament, having such a probable stake in the county.” 
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“Don’t let us talk any more about this, Lugard,” said the other 
quietly. ‘With me you always give everything ‘hat turn. I have 
not seen you now for some years, and here, the very first night we 
meet, you begin your old ways again. It was the same when we were 
at school together.” 

“What do you mean by that?” said Lugard, his eyes flashing. “Is 
that what you plume yourselfon? I make you a present of that vic- 
tory. I see what’s in your mind.” 

“That’s always been in your mind, evidently,” said Bligh, “ and 
it seems to rankle there in a manner quite incomprehensible to me. 
But no matter; let us have no compliments, and do our best. I really 
meant it in kindness; and I give you every notice—expect no quarter 
from me.” 

“Who wants it?” said the other. “You've not got me before you 
in one of your fusty courts of law, that you can hector and always have 
the last word. Come, let us go into the drawing-room, unless you want 
more wine. I don’t.” 

Lugard talked a great deal to Diana that night, sitting in a fa- 
vourite pose of his—stooping low, his head reclining on his hand, and 
looking into her face. The mother and son sat apart, and looking over, 
saw Diana’s face playing with various expressions. Amusement, sym- 
pathy, interest, demureness—all followed each other in that expressive 
face. Our Diana was so glad to see her old friend, whom she had not 
met for so long, and who indeed had paid her the best compliment in 
his power. 

After a while Robert rose, and said he would go downstairs “to 
duty,” for “a field-night,” as he called it, “among the papers.” 

“How kind of you!” said Diana. “TI often thought of doing so 
myself ; but the very sight of those dusty old papers would make me 
faint.” 

Mrs. Bligh gave him a strange look, which seemed to order him to 
remain; but Bligh would go to his office. 

“ What’s this about papers?” asked Richard Lugard with a curious 
air, as he rose to go for the night. 

“QO, he is so kind!” said Diana. “TI can’t tell you the trouble he 
has taken. He is now going to set all my poor darling’s papers in 
order, quite neat and nice, for me; so that I shall have no trouble, and 
be able to lay my hand on anything I want. I assure you, those papers 
in tin boxes and bundles frighten me and make my head go round.” 

Lugard laughed. “ My dear Diana, I am an old married man now, 
and entitled to give advice. Now, I must tell you again, all this looks 
very odd, and has been remarked upon a great deal. Robert Bligh is 
a very good fellow—the soul of honour, and all that—and means well; 
but, really, to allow anyone to have the run of family papers in that 
way, to read everything and handle everything, is a privilege I declare 
I wouldn’t allow my own father.” 
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“O, Richard!” Diana said, greatly shocked. 

“No; and what is more, a privilege he'd have too much delicacy to 
ask for, unless of course—and that’s all a different matter—unless the 
reports are true; and then of course—” 


Mr. Lugard went away that night in great spirits. He enjoyed 
his cigar, and sang as he went home. Robert sat into the watches 
of the night at his work, delving among the old letters and documents 
which the late squire had left in sad confusion. He was not quite so 
cheerful as Richard. He had been, in truth, much taken aback by the 
sudden appearance of his old schoolfellow in the character of an op- 
ponent. He had, indeed, reckoned on a smooth pleasant progress. It 
seemed to augur badly. Diana went to her room, very grave and 
thoughtful. For the first time she felt worried, and had begun to 


know whai the world was. 
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I. 
O HAPPY buds of violet! 
I give them to my sweet, and she 
Puts them where something sweeter yet 
Must always be. 


II. 
White violets find whiter rest ; 
For fairest flower how fair a fate! 
For me remain, O fragrant breast ! 


Inviolate. 
MORTIMER COLLINS. 





